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MAKING THE READING LESSON EFFECTIVE 
By PETER HAGBOLDT 


Se CONDUCT an effective reading lesson is not only one of 
the most difficult, it is one of the most important tasks of the 
modern language instructor. Its importance increases with the 
growing tendency to make reading ability the main if not the sole 
aim of elementary courses. The following practices have been 
used for several years and have been found extremely helpful 
in reaching the objective of a reading course. 

1. Reading for pronunciation, intonation, and fluency. While 
the student reads aloud, the instructor quickly jots down notes on 
the various errors. Taking up these errors point by point, he gives 
short and precise physiological explanations of the mispronounced 
sounds and words, which are repeated first by the best student 
phonetician in the class, and then in concert. Faulty intonation - 
is corrected by the instructor’s correct example; lack of fluency 
likewise. Difficult passages are pronounced first by the instructor 
in thought groups, and then repeated in concert until the class as a 
whole pronounces with more accuracy and fluency than the 
student whose paragraph was corrected and practiced. The page 
or paragraph in question is assigned for further practice at home 
and checked the next day. This exercise may profitably occupy 
a short time daily, especially during the first part of the first 
semester. 

2. Reading to practice inference.* The student is made to under- 
stand that a considerable part of our knowledge of English is not 
the result of language we have heard spoken, nor of consulting 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, but of more or less unconscious 
inference in reading, i.e., of deriving the meaning of unfamiliar 


* This topic is elaborated in our November number. Ed. 
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elements in the sentences from those which are familiar. The 
various types of inference may be pointed out: Inference from 
some other foreign language, from partial or full cognates, from 
sound, from what precedes or follows within a sentence or para- 
graph, and from the sum total of the character or the events of the 
story. 

The most advantageous practice in getting meanings by infer- 
ence is that with familiar material, the Bible, selections from 
well known masterpieces of literature, legends and stories, common 
facts about known things in nature and everyday life. This type 
of reading is a valuable preparation for extensive rapid reading 
at home. 

3. Intensive reading for exhaustive grammatical analysis. The 
various grammatical difficulties are singled out and scrutinized. 
The underlying rule is recalled to memory, stated, and then put 
to use by rapidly translated short sentences. Syntactical problems, 
likewise, are taken from the text, explained, and mastered by 
repeated application. While valuable in grammar and composition 
courses, this practice should consume little or no time in a reading 
course proper. 

4. Reading for vocabulary expansion by means of induction, 
i.e., by placing the unfamiliar word into familiar surroundings 
through which its meaning becomes obvious. This device, which is 
of great importance in reading courses, may be made interesting 
through a variety of effective exercises. Words are explained 
through 
1. synonyms: schén-hiibsch; beau-joli; bello-hermoso; 

2. antonyms: schén-hdszlich; beau-laid ; bello-feo; 

3. word groups of the same root: schén-die Schinheit-verschinern, 
beau-la beauté-embellir; bello-belleza-embellezer ; 

4. the ideational content of short sentences, i.e., paraphrases 
bellt: Die Kuh muht, die Katze miaut, der Hund bellt. 

aboyer: La vache mugit, le chat miaule, le chien aboie. 

ladrar: el gato maulla, la gallina cacarea, el perro ladra. 
Idiomatic problems are overcome by a paraphrase in simple, eas) 
language; difficulties of construction, too, are met by way of 
expressing the obscure passage by simple, familiar forms. 

The great merit of this device lies in its absolute directness, 
in its power of linking together the meaning of the new word 
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with several other known words, the retention of each of which 
becomes strengthened by the new associations; for the greater the 
number of associations, the longer will be the period of retention. 
Chere is probably no more effective way than this of breaking down 
the habit of seeing in each word of the foreign language the equiva- 
lent of a definite English word, and no means which will so com- 
pletely immerse the student in the spirit of the new language. 
Phere is no better way of making understanding in reading direct. 
[his explains why every advanced student looks back upon the 
period after he began to use an all French, German, or Spanish 
lictionary as the period of his greatest progress. 

5. Reading to practice free translation, i.e., the rendering of a 
text into good, literary English. A masterful translation of a well 
known speech, poem, short story, essay, or drama serves as a 
model. This model is studied and discussed, the net result being 
that the students come to look upon translation as an art, the 
secret of which is to render not the word but its concept, not the 
sentence but its ideas, not the pages but their spirit, not the poem 
but its soul. The student will notice that long, involved sentences 
are broken up into shorter units which are clear and precise; that 
the word order is entirely changed, that clauses are transposed, 
and that the finished translation reads easily and smoothly, leav- 
ing no trace of the structural problems of the translated passage. 

At least once in the course of his foreign language study the 
student should be given an opportunity to try his power of 
interpretation and expression in this most difficult art. Even 
i little practice of this sort will make him more critical and cautious 
in choosing his expressions, and more exacting in his demands 
ipon himself to use good literary English corresponding in style 
is well as in spirit to that of the original. 

6. Reading for literal translation with the sole object of demon- 
strating quickly that all the details have been properly under- 
stood and with no attempt to excel in those factors which make 
translation an art. Literal translation may be used advantageously 
in sight reading, where the student is more concerned with the 
tructure and meaning of the sentence than with its elegant 
rendering. 

7. Reading for aural and oral practice. The instructor reads. 
(he students listen attentively with closed books. The passage 
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read contains actions and events rather than exposition and 
description. The students’ comprehension is checked by a number 
of content questions given on the blackboard or in mimeographed 
form which are briefly answered in English; or the class writes 
a brief summary of what has been read. 

A page of the material may be taken as the basis for oral 
exercises which, when in the form of question and answer, will 
serve as a means of ascertaining whether the student has grasped 
the meaning. . This is an effective substitute for translation 
Idioms and phrases are paraphrased, and comprehension of the 
individual word is verified by means of synonyms, antonyms, and 
simple explanations in the foreign language. 

8. Rapid silent reading in class can often be used as a sort of 
general test of the students’ reading ability. The material, 
naturally, must be new. After a definite period of time, 10-20 
minutes, the student is given a number of content questions the 
answers to which will show how many of the main points of the 
pages read he has grasped. Since the questions cover more pages 
than the best reader in the class can have possibly read during the 
time allowed, the number of questions answered will show how 
rapidly the student can read with understanding. 

9. ‘Read and translate,” finally, a common type of exercise 
usually based on prepared material, is a sort of comprehensive test 
on pronunciation and fluency in reading aloud. It is also effective 
in establishing the student’s ability to dig out the meaning of a 
page with all the helps at his disposal, provided, of course, that he 
does not use the pons asinorum of interlinear translation. Too 
frequently used, however, this exercise becomes both a bore and a 
failure, for it neglects entirely several important factors involved 
in the process of direct reading: the practice and successful use o! 
inference, the building up of a vocabulary in a direct way, and the 
breaking down of English as a mediating link between the printed 
symbol and its meaning; in short, it fails to make reading, as it 
should be, direct. 

University of Chicago 








THE GREAT SPANISH DELUSION 
By WILLIS KNAPP-JONES 


N Y OWN college is certainly not the only institution seriously 

considering the problem presented by some of the people 
who elect Spanish. While the French and German Departments 
here at Miami may argue our claim that we have the brightest 
of the language students in our Spanish classes, they admit without 
irgument that we also have the poorest. 

The popular campus leader with a good heart, but with no 
laims to mental distinction, selects Spanish to fulfill his language 
requirement. The flighty girl who comes to college for the social 
life but who has always hated languages takes Spanish. The well- 
ntentioned, who have vainly tried for a couple of years to conquer 
French, take up Spanish in the confidence that it will solve all 
their difficulties and carry them through to graduation. And the 
ithlete is steered by zealous alumni and coaches to the Spanish 
lassroom, there to try the same crashing tactics that bring him 
victory on the gridiron as he strives with brute force to pound the 
sensitive language of Cervantes till he breaks through into the 
lear field of eligibility. This figure, though mixed, is no more so 
than the language resulting from his onslaught. 

What is the reason for this? 

Ask the student and he will tell you he elected Spanish because 
he hopes some day to go to South America. If only one-tenth of 
hose who have expressed to me this ambition were to carry it out, 
south American newspapers would be preaching ‘Yankee Peril” 
nd agitating for an exclusion act aimed at our immigrants. 
ut the real reason—which probably their inherent politeness 
revents their voicing—is that they have been told that Spanish 
s much easier than French. And that is the great Spanish delusion. 

For some fifteen months, while doing graduate work, I was in 
laily contact with an ever-shifting body of language ‘teachers, 

any of whom taught both Spanish and French. Most of them | 
uestioned on the relative difficulty of the two languages, and only 
vice did French get the vote (and once it was from a native-born 
Spaniard, who, naturally, would think a foreign language more 
fheult than his own). And the rest (put the number at a hundred 
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to figure conservatively) were agreed that Spanish was the more 
difficult to learn as well as to teach. 

One of the first reasons that springs to mind is, because of the 
difference in tools. French has been a popular language for cen 
turies. Even before the time of Shakspere, who addresses 
his Henry V to those who have enough acquaintance with French 
to appreciate the humor in the French language-lesson scenes, 
the English man of the world was supposed to know French to 
complete his culture. In Colonial times, in our own country, 
French had first call after the Classics. France was our friend, at 
times our ally. Spain had always been Brit: ‘n’s enemy, and thi 
“treacherous Spaniard” was the villair we piece. French, too 
was the language of diplomacy. Therefore the tools for learning 
that language were early available, and French grammars wer: 
current in England long before Minshew thought to provide aids 
for those who wanted to learn Spanish, or Percival published hi 
Spanish Grammar of 1599. 

This does not mean that no one in England knew Spanish 
Mabbe, back in the early Seventeenth Century, and Captail 
John Stevens made their excellent translations. The Elizabetha: 
playwrights had access to the wealth of Spanish dramatic material 
but they were superior intellects. They did not need “fool proof 
grammars and textbooks. And there was no demand for the 
from a public that did. 

Spanish, therefore, came only relatively recently into popu 
larity; and while the stream of Spanish text books floods th« 
market, their compilers have not had the advantages of expe! 
mentation that the editors of French textbooks have had. S 
Spanish language study suffers from lack of perfect tools. 

But even with adequate textbooks, there are certain difficult 
grammatical problems that the language presents to Americans 
English, in a way, grew out of the Norman-French spoken afte: 
the Conquest. Vocabulary, phrases, turns of expression in Frenc! 
find their equivalents in the student’s own tongue. The Frenc! 
subjunctive conforms more nearly to his own molds of thoug! 
than does the Spanish. And what has French that offers t! 
difficulties of por and para? What does it hold that trips up 
beginner like the stumbling block of ser and estar? French prep 
sitions, too, while not easy, are far simpler than those in Spanis 
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where a verb like ératar or saliar governs five prepositions, hacer 
seven, salir nine, or estar twelve, to mention the first that come to 
mind. 

Another drawback is in the teachers. Spanish became popular 
with all the abruptness of a tropical sunrise. Teachers had to be 
provided. People trained in German, finding that language out of 
style because of the war, attended a term or two of summer school 
and professed to be capable of instructing in Spanish. Teachers of 
French and Latin were confident that with a few hours of extra 
work they could handle Spanish courses. Some broken-down 
misfits who couldn. ‘4 anything else took a summer pilgrimage 
to a Spanish-speaking cuuntry and bathed in a Ponce de Leon 
spring that was supposed to have the power of transforming them 
automatically into masters of Spanish. 

Now had they succeeded, it would be an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the ease with which Spanish can be acquired. But 
one has only to look at the product, to be cursed with pupils who 
got their start under such instructors, and the fact that there is no 

Open Sesame”’ to Spanish knowledge becomes at once apparent. 
State examining boards were well aware of the truth. Certifi- 
ites in French meant that the holder had a fair ability in handling 
the language: certificates in Spanish meant that the candidate 
had proved capable of translating a few easy sentences. It was too 
nuch to expect that a speaking knowledge went with it. This 
ondition explains in a way the necessity of loading a textbook 
vith a lot of questions on the text. Only an incapable or a lazy 
teacher needs helps like that. 
And this condition explains, too, how I could overhear a lady 
hom I knew to be head of a normal school departm~.it of Spanish 
tell a servant in a Sevilla hotel that she wanted a bath because she 
is ‘full of chicken”. (““Covered with dust” was evidently what 
e was trying to say). Under a teacher like that, a pupil would 
surely find it difficult to learn correct Spanish. And yet she was 
iining normal school pupils who were to go out to teach Spanish 
others! 
Another ditficulty that weighs down the balance is the change 
king place in the language. Of all the Romance languages, 
[talian has certainly suffered the least transformation over the 
st six centuries. Dante can be read with pleasure and satisfaction 
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by anyone acquainted with present-day Italian. Rabelais, two 
centuries later, is supposed to have started modern French 
literature. And one who knows modern French well can read 
Rabelais without a great deal of effort. When it comes to the 
Seventeenth Century, with Corneille, Descartes, and the others, 
he will have little difficulty. 

Now take a Spanish author of the same period. Without specia! 
preparation the student cannot make sense out of him. Even 
Cervantes uses so many archaic forms, and old spellings, and 
meanings now obsolete, that it is decidedly difficult to make full 
sense out of his writing. What shall we say of the difficulties of a 
language whose outstanding writer (and the only one most peopl 
have ever heard of) is not intelligible without much modernizing 

There are, of course, French writers of the Seventeenth Century 
whose work is difficult to comprehend; but which one presents 
as many problems, or needs so much annotation, as Francisco d¢ 
Quevedo? France has many a mystic, but their writings are sim 
plicity itself compared with that of Santa Teresa, Spain’s greates' 
female writer. Préciosité flourished in France, but Géngora and his 
followers in Spain, unchecked by good taste or the salons, carrit 
it to greater complications. All these difficulties must be co1 
quered before a student can claim to know Spanish. 

Nor, coming down to the present period, do we find that tt 
difficulties have been smoothed away. In her literature, Fran: 
seeks crystal clearness. Ce qui n'est pas clair, n'est pas franga 
runs the proverb. There is no such tradition back of the Spanis 
tongue. The Spanish Academy exerts no such control over th 
many millions using its language as the French Academy has do! 
since 1637. 

In substance matter, too, Spanish offers difficulties. Since th: 
nation has lived out of the beaten track, she has kept unchang: 
many of her customs—customs incomprehensible to America 
students, most of whom find the pundonor of Lope or Calder 
ridiculous. Few even begin to understand the wealth of allusio! 
either, because they do not have the slightest acquaintance wi 
the innumerable proverbs and folktales constantly referred to | 
the writers. Gonzalo Correas compiled a Vocabulario de refran 
which in its latest edition is supposed to contain about 80,00 
proverbs. This is not simply a literary curiosity: it represents 
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collection of conversational coin, current all over Spain. A peasant 
will not converse with you five minutes without quoting at least 
one proverb. Unless you can gather its import and can cap it with 
another, you cannot claim to know Spanish. French has no 
difficulty like this. 

Even the idioms seem to a beginner extremely far-fetched. 
Rom perse el alma appears to have no connection with its English 
equivalent ‘‘to fall and break one’s neck.’’ What has a lo mejor 
to do with ‘“‘when least expected” or Jey del embudo with ‘‘a one- 
sided argument.’’? Why should dérselas mean ‘‘to pose” or alma de 
céntaro be translated ‘‘a silly fool?’’ Because that’s the way the 
Spaniards say it, is the answer; but that does not make their 
language any the easier to learn. 

Where, then, comes the idea that Spanish is easier than French? 
From the observation, apparently, that Spanish is easier to 
pronounce—that it is a phonetically-written language. But even 
here, the accuracy of the observation may be questioned. It 
is true, certainly, that French has a number of silent letters, and 
its nasals and its “‘u’’ must be acquired, since they do not exist in 
the American’s mother tongue. But there are many more ways of 
pronouncing correctly a French word than a Spanish word. 
Witness the controversy over fleur delys or heureux with authorities 
upholding various pronunciations. Indeed with all the French 
lialects, the Parisian “‘r,’’ the southern “‘r,”’ the northern “‘r,”’ 
the Spanish “‘r,”’ and no “‘r’’ at all, a student has a good chance to 
ipproximate the pronunciation of some province, anyway, if he 
ises ordinary care in his speaking. 

There are just as many (if not more) phonetic difficulties in 
Spanish. Far from having one letter for each sound, and only one 
sound for each letter, every vowel has three or more varieties of 
pronunciation, and none the diphthongal glide with a vanishing 
sound that so many Americans want to give them. And these 
sounds are not interchangeable, either, but are correct only in 
given positions. Navarro Tomas in his table in Pronunciacién 
Espanola gives no less than five distinct sounds for the letter ‘“‘n,”’ 
ind even then, he omits the one in conmover, and in confuso and 
‘an bien: eight values for one consonant, and each must be used 
in its proper place or one does not speak correct Spanish. And still 
they call Spanish pronunciation easy! 
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And lastly, one of the chief difficulties in learning Spanish is 
one not inherent in the language at all. It is its reputation for 
being easy. ‘‘A hay course”’ they call it. And so the beginners, 
anxious at the opening of the year to lay firm foundations, and to 
make good impressions on their new teachers, apply themselves 
diligently to their “hard” courses, neglecting Spanish and promis 
ing themselves to tackle it when they master the difficult subjects 
And then comes the time when they discover that the class has 
progressed beyond them. They cannot catch up. They think they 
have not had a fair chance. The teacher was poor: they started 
badly. And so they drop out and elect it the next year. But eve 
that experience has not changed their opinion. They had bad lucl 
before—that was all. They still insist—and tell the freshmer 
next year—that Spanish is a ‘“‘lead pipe cinch.’’ And so—in spite 
of everything—they elect Spanish, and the many excellent 
students that study Spanish because they like it are held back by 
stupid students—victims of the Spanish delusion. 

Viamti University 
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LA PRIMITIVITA NELLA POESIA 
CONTEMPORANEA IN ITALIA 


By DOMENICO VITTORINI 


[' CRITICO si trova spesso dinanzi a periodi letterari in cui 
deve applicare canoni di peregrina preziosita per poter valutare 
il movimento letterario ed artistico che li anima. Di tali periodi la 
letteratura italiana ne é@ ricca almeno quanto ogni altra, ed il 
Petrarchismo, il Marinismo, il D’Annunzianesimo sono movimenti 
che ci si presentano alla mente con una linea di parallelo sviluppo. 
Sono epoche in cui il tornire ed il lucidare una frase hanno mag- 
giore importanza del contenuto della frase stessa. Chi scrive si 
sente parte di una schiera d’artisti perseguenti una stessa estetica, 
nel nome della quale egli aggiunge un piccolo frammento che 
rappresenta la somma di sforzi comuni. Si tratta di collettivita 
e non di soggettivita, il che implica l’impassibilita estetica del- 
l’artista, che ricalea ed accarezza invece di plasmare e creare. 
Ma, periodicamente, questi movimenti sono stati violente- 
mente interrotti e rinnegati dal subito apparire di una generazione 
di anime solitarie, che hanno potentemente affermato il loro io 
rivalutando la vita e considerandone gli aspetti pit elementari. 
Forse nessuna letteratura é cosi piena di queste ribelli figure come 
le nostra; ed esempi ne sono Dante ed il Dolce stil nuovo che 
rinnegarono la tradizione dei Trovatori, Michelangelo che s’erge 
gigantesco fra il dilagare del flaccido Petrarchismo, Leopardi che 
incosciamente abbandona il vieto Pseudo-classisimo, Pascoli 
che, in pieno Carduccianesimo, fa fiorire la poesia delle cose 
umili e buone. Lo studio di questi uomini deve rifarsi nel nome 
della loro modernita, cioé in quanto essi affermarono di nuovo 
distaccandosi dalla tradizione. Essi furono dei solitari pensosi 
e non dei continuatori sia pure geniali. Una tale critica deve avere 
a base non il culto della forma ma I’interesse nel contenuto. La 
vera funzione dell’arte non é solamente quella di creare la bellezza, 
ma quella di gettare fra gli uomini sintesi luminose di vita. La 
bellezza l’accompagna, le é congenita, ma é la vita che palpita 
nella bella opera d’arte. L’arte é dramma d’anime e non sibaritico 
accarezzamento della forma. Ecco perché i cesellatori di bei versi 
scompaiono ed i rivelatori del dramma delle coscienze umane 
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prendono il posto accanto ai pensatori, agli storici, agli uomini di 
scienza e di stato. 

I] poeta d’oggi non canta Achille né la bella Simonetta, ma 
esplica il posto che occupa nell’economia universale scoprendo 
il valore ideale della vita. Infatti, si é lasciato attrarre dagli 
aspetti pit umili ed elementari di essa. Non pit l'uomo eroe, ma 
l’uomo semplice, guardato nella sua pili elementare umanita. 
Non piu la natura astratta, lisciata, pettinata, ma la freschezza 
dei venti, il canto degli uccelli, il sorriso della rugiada, e tutto 
questo colto con immediatezza, afferrato nel suo essere e nel suo 
fluire, vissuto con il cuore dell’uomo accanto a quello dell’universo 
Ma perché e come mai dal concetto di uomo e di natura quali 
appaiono nel D’Annunzianesimo passiamo al concetto di uomo e 
di natura quali lo sentono i poeti di oggi? 

La primitivita della poesia contemporanea ¢ stata messa in 
rilievo da molti critici. Basta infatti aprire un libro di poesia di 
oggi per trovarsi dinanzi a qualche cosa di sommamente scheletrico, 
roccioso, nudo. Ma questa primitivita @ stata interpetrata come 
poverta artistica cosi dal Borgese in La Vita e il Libro, come dal 
Serra in Le Lettere e dal Prezzolini in La Cultura Italiana. Si 
tratta di poverta spirituale ed artistica, 0, piuttosto, la poesia 
italiana segue una legge che vale la pena di investigare? I differenti 
concetti che formano la base e l’anima dell’arte appaiono, crescono, 
si espandono e poi si esauriscono e€ scompaiono come ogni cosa 
umana, come le piante, come le rocce. II panta rei eraclitiano 
persiste anche nel campo delle idee colte nel fluire dell’arte. Questi 
concetti appaiono dappr‘ma in cid che essi hanno di pit semplic« 
e tangibile. L’artista vede i fatti e li racconta, percepice i colori, 
i suoni e li rappresenta e riproduce con quasi completa oggettivita, 
fermandosi alla esteriorita del tutto. Questa fase rappresenta il 
Verismo, cioé il primo ed immediato contatto dell’arte e della vita. 
A questo periodo ne segue un altro in cui gli elementi primitivi 
della vita sono pervasi da valori ideali. E il Realismo. E questa 
la pianezza dell’arte, in cui il vero e l’ideale si fondono in una sintesi 
luminosa. I fatti si illuminano nella presenza delle idee. Nasce 
l’introspezione e l’analisi delle emozioni. Ma il processo non si 
arresta qui. L’ideale e l’astratto prendono il predominio. La 
realta si perde in diafane trasparenze di sogno. EF il regno dell’in 
determinato e dell’astratto, in cui gli elementi costituenti l’arte 
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divengono concetti puri. Non abbiamo pit il colore o il suono, ma 
il concetto di esso, cioé la loro percezione attraverso l’intelletto. 
Ora in arte il concetto puro é irreale, perche l’arte ha bisogno di 
concretezza come di idealita. Questo terzo periodo abbiamo 
chiamato Irrealta. Cosi ogni concetto di vita che vive nell’arte 
attraversa tre fasi: il Verismo, il Realismo, l’Irrealta. Al di la 
di questa fase non @ possibile andare. Bisogna o rinnovarsi o 
vuotamente ripetere. Rinnovarsi significa rituffare l’arte nella 
vita, riiniziando un nuovo ciclo di Verismo. La poesia contempo- 
ranea attraversa appunto questa fase, dopo avere violentemente 
reagito contro il D’Annunzianesimo, che rappresentava l’ultimo 
punto a cui potesse giungere la visione di vita quale la senti 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

La poesia contemporanea ha spogliato la vita di ogni accademis- 
mo, cioé ha lasciato i concetti puri di vita per rifarsi alla concreta 
realta della vita stessa. Vi é il contadino, non gia nel senso bucolico 
tradizionale, ma nella sua umile verita, quale lo ha sentito Titta 
Rosa nel suo Plaustro istoriato, 1919. Vi é il soldato, non nel senso 
eroico, ma quale ce lo fa sentire ed amare Corrado Alvaro in Poesie 
Grigtoverdi, 1917. Si legga A un compagno per vedere quanta 
grandezza circonfonde la figura del fantaccino. La donna nella 
poesia di oggi non é pit l’essere intriso di Jibidine mal velata dal 
belletto estetico, ma é l’umile mamma, la buona sorella, come essa 
giganteggia in A Cesena o in Sesto Commandamento di Marino 
Moretti, 1916. Ed i bambini sono tornati a fiorire in questa 
poesia, i bambini che mai ebbero cantore pit! dolce di Ceccardo 
Roccatagliata Ceccardi, l’autore di Sonetti e Poesie, 1910. E come 
sfondo a questa umile e grande umanita, la natura smagliante 
di vivi colori ci si spiega dinanzi nella poesia di Corrado Govoni 
Inaugurazione della primavera, 1915). Tutta questa semplicita 
di motivi e di tecnica ci riporta ad un atteggiamento di spontanea 
treschezza, che @ propria di ogni epoca primitiva. L’uomo é 
ridiventato fanciullo. Era stato questo il sogno di Giovanni 
Pascoli e si é avverato. E si é avverato anche l’invito di Giulio 
Orsini che, vecchio, cantava ai giovani: 

Giace anemica la Musa 

sul giaciglio de’ vecchi metri: 
a noi, giovani, apriamo i vetri, 
rinnoviamo l’aria chiusa. 
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FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES AT WHITE PLAINS 
By GLENN MUIRDUN KELLY 


HERE is an incessant demand on the part of parents that 

the teacher of French send home their pupils prepared to talk 
French. It need not be good French. Most parents cannot dis- 
tinguish rapid French from rapid Norwegian. They feel they 
have got their taxes’ worth, however, if the children can prattle 
in an unknown tongue. There is another demand no less persistent; 
and that is the demand on the part of colleges that the students 
we send to them be able to swim, at least dog-fashion, in a sheltered 
pool of French conversation. It was to meet these demands that 
Principal W. Lynn Houseman and the French teachers of the 
White Plains High Schools cast about for some means of giving 
students of French a greater measure of conversational practice 
than the exigencies of regular class-work allow. 

The means adopted was this: in January there were organized 
five periods in French conversation. Mr. Houseman allowed one 
school credit for passing work in French conversation; and by 
this encouragement and the further encouragement of convenient 
schedules and three teachers being assigned to instruction, we 
began work with an enrollment of thirty .... twenty girls and 
ten boys. Each student was required to be in attendance two 
periods a week. Classes were scheduled to fall on days when no 
gymnasium work was being done. Consequently, the girls 
reported Monday, the boys reported Tuesday, and both boys 
and girls reported Friday. Because of the larger number of 
pupils on Monday and Friday, classes on those days were divided 
into two sections. The average number in each class was ten 
pupils .... a very satisfactory number. Of the thirty students 
enrolled twenty-five completed the course. 

Teachers for each class were changed every five weeks, in 
order to distribute the burden of teaching, to give the teacher new 
pupils to work with, and to accustom students to different voices, 
personalities, and methods. I should go into further detail re- 
garding this distribution of classes, were I not persuaded, now, 
that it is much wiser to keep a single teacher in charge of all classes 
for a full five weeks; for frequent rotation interferes with assign- 
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ments and presents an almost insoluble problem in liaison and 
control. 

As a man forced to cross a stream hurriedly will use whatever 
help there is at hand, so we chose Pargment’s La France et les 
Francais and Le Petit Journal as our texts, or rather tethering- 
posts. Excellent as these texts are, they cannot, however, take 
the place of a carefully thought-out syllabus, fortified by a large 
library of well-chosen books and every possible other aid to teach- 
ing. Pargment’s book and Le Petit Journal saved us from many 
a shipwreck, just the same. We recommend them heartily as 
very valuable adjuncts to a library of conversational texts. 

To tell the truth, we were often at a loss in those first days. 
Many a time we felt that all our gabbling was so much verbal 
squirrel-cagery, with horizons very much blurred and destination 
unknown. By the end of the semester, however, we began to 
orientate ourselves. We had gradually developed a technique; 
we had spotted some holes in the road; we had caught sight of 
a few objectives. A few of the conclusions and lessons drawn 
from some hundred and seventy periods will now be set down. 

In the first place, students who have no ear for sounds, students 
who have developed little or no vocabulary, students who are mere 
credit-hunters ....such students have no place in a French 
conversation class. A conversation class, like the institution of 
marriage, is an indifferent reform school. Get rid of poor material, 
if you have it. Better still, never let it in. See that you get stu- 
dents who have maintained a three-semester average of 85 or 
above, who have displayed ability to acquire a correct pronuncia- 
tion, who have fluency in English conversation, who remember 
words easily, who have achieved some grammatical correctness. 

No less important is it to insist upon French from bell to bell. 
The student who enters the room conversing in the tongue of 
“hot dog,” “mean pup,” ‘‘so’s your old man” or “applesauce,” 
finds it hard to find his way along the boulevards. Irregular 
attendance should be penalized heavily. It is very advisable, 
too, to acquaint the student with the plan for the semester’s 
work. Even a high school wearer of plus-fours likes to gauge his 
progress by some standard. Furthermore, it is essential that 
the teacher himself know where he is going. ‘The all too prevalent 
habit of rushing into class with one’s mouth full of breakfast 
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food, snatching up a text and gasping, ‘‘Let’s see, children; where 
were we yesterday?” is fatal to progress in French conversation 
classes. Considering the limited time that we have at our dis- 
posal, there is nothing more inefficient, more fruitless, than mere 
aimless chit-chat. Draw up a carefully planned syllabus and 
adhere to its provisions. Call frequent conferences for the purpose 
of checking up on the progress made. In the conduct of several 
conversation classes that are supposed to cover the same ground, 
organization is one quarter of the battle. And close supervision 
is another full quarter. 

We have found it wise, moreover, to have separate classes 
for girls and boys at least once a week. The sewing-circle and 
pullman-smoker instincts are very evident in high school. Few 
girls become frantic over a discussion of soccer. And there are 
not many boys who thrill at a recipe for potage julienne or the 
discovery of a new embroidery design. Apparently, too, boys 
relish debates more than girls do, whereas girls take more en 
thusiastically to dialogues and dramatization. 

So much for classroom management. Passons aux méthodes! 

One tack that flattened many a tire on our conversation speed 
wagon was an astounding lack of vocabulary, even among third 
year pupils. Without a vocabulary a conversation is almost as 
impossible as chicken soup without water. This year, therefore, 
one of our first efforts will be to select a minimum vocabulary .... 
a vocabulary in which stress will be laid upon word-families, 
synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, common causes of confusion, 
verbal idioms and prepositions. This vocabulary compiled, 
our next task will be to drum it into our pupils’ heads. 

The means of developing a good vocabulary are many and 
various. I suggest extensive and intensive reading of French 
books, periodicals, and daily papers; the use of phonograph 
records, attendance upon French lectures, concerts, plays, and 
church services: the writing of summaries or the presentation of 
oral reports upon brief lectures given by the teacher; reports 
upon French reading done; the publishing of a small, weekly 
mimeographed newspaper in French; international correspondence 
with French-speaking students; frequent original themes to be 
read aloud in class; writing under dictation; participation in the 
exercises of the Cercle Francais, French plays, bazaars, etc. We 
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have used all or nearly all of these means. The imaginative teacher 
will devise many more. 

To give more solidity, more direction to the work of the class, 
well-prepared homework is necessary. Not only does homework 
impress upon the student the seriousness of the course; it also 
prepares him better to engage in the conversation. To facilitate 
the preparation of homework it is essential to have a plentiful 
supply of dictionaries, encyclopaedias, yearbooks, reading texts, 
pictures, posters, French mail-order catalogues, maps, news- 
papers and magazines... . all placed in the school library or in 
some other place where the student may and will consult them. 
May I suggest that a library be formed of the numberless com- 
plimentary copies of French texts that drift into every school, 
that a librarian be appointed, and that pupils be permitted to 
draw out books and be given credit for reading carefully done? 

One of the surest ways to stimulate interest is to get the 
students to discussing a topic on which there is a sharp and fairly 
equal division of opinion. Once he has started the conversational 
drama, the teacher should stay in the wings, prompting only when 
necessary, taking care not to interrupt a fluent speech for the 
sake of making corrections. Corrections are best made at the end 
of the pupil’s talk. Even then, the teacher should rely upon his 
class to make the major criticisms. I find that criticisms from 
fellow-pupils....that is, from non-official fault-finders.... 
are very effective. Formal debates upon subjects of current 
interest are generally provocative of much tongue-wagging. The 
vocabulary and sources of information for such debates must be 
carefully prepared before hand, however. That means much 
work .... mats que voulez-vous? In addition to talks and de- 
bates there is no end of purely informal material for conversation 

. the loud tie of a good-natured boy, a ridiculous excuse for 
absence, the prospect from the class-room window, a new book, 
a recent athletic victory or defeat, personal adventures, new 
faculty rulings, current fashions and foibles, and that mainstay 
of conversation throughout the civilized world... . the weather. 
These, and all the thousand and two subjects of everyday gossip, 
should be pounced upon and utilized. 

The method most fertile in talk, however, is dramatization. 
The very word evokes numberless suggestions: A Joyrider’s 
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Arrest, Mme Boutdechandelle Buys Calico for a Dress, Mme 
Potager and the Vegetable Dealer, A Pleasant Hour at the 
Dentist’s, M. Farouche Finds a Button in His Soup, The Trolley 
Conductor and the Plugged Nickel, etc., etc. The more abandon, 
the more levity in these dramatizations, the better. And a word 
to the would-be teacher of conversation. If you cannot forget 
that asinine dignity which so many teachers assume, if you cannot 
allow your pupils to laugh without their laughter turning to 
insolence or to rowdyism, you will do well not to direct a class 
in conversation. For the essence of conversation is pleasure in 
talking ....in a light-hearted racing across the open fields of 
wit and spirit. But remember discipline. Never let a colt feel 
he is master of the situation, even when he is running neck out- 
stretched. The certainty of a curb to foolishness should be ever 
present. 

And now I believe a word about pronunciation is not out of 
place; for conversation in butchered French is worse than no 
conversation at all. It is our belief that there is no better way 
of inculcating a good pronunciation than giving the pupil good 
models. The phonograph is a great aid in this work. It never 
tires of repeating; its voice never gets hoarse; it never loses its 
temper; it is always ready. But no machine can take the place 
of a teacher with interesting thoughts, a good voice, a sense of 
the dramatic, an abundance of human kindness. Before we can 
expect a good pronunciation from our pupils, we must let them 
hear French long and frequently. I find that students take 
especial delight in listening to anecdotes or lectures for which the 
teacher has prepared a skeleton outline in French. Such an 
outline, mimeographed and supplied to the students before the 
beginning of a talk, gives the student a clue to the word content 
of the talk. It also serves him as a guide in answering questions 
upon the story or lecture given. It is surprising how well and how 
often students reproduce the idioms and thoughts used in such 
talks. It is surprising, too, to observe how much progress they 
make in pronunciation, provided obscure points be cleared up 
by supplementary drill with the aid of phonetic transcription 
and of sound-analysis. 

In our conversation classes, as well as in all our other classes 
in French, I believe we should emphasize the similarities rather 
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than the differences in French and American life and manners. 
Once let the essential similarity of French and American folkways 
become evident, and the differences will stand out like spires 
on a treeless plain. We cannot reproduce Toulouse in White 
Plains or Saint Malo in Schenectady. But people buy drugs, 
consult lawyers, haggle over prices, discuss politics, race for trains, 
inhale soup, drive cars into convenient stone walls, and snore 
in public meetings in France as well as in America. If we could 
but forget for a few months, at least, the length of the Loire and 
the name of the French general who got locked up in Metz, and 
teach our students to utter everyday thoughts in idiomatic 
French, we should accomplish much. When will teachers wake 
up to the fact that to talk French one does not have to imagine 
oneself in Vienne or talk about Montmartre and the Céte d’Or? 

And because I know my pupils talk more freely about per- 
sonages and events tangent to their own daily life, I prefer to 
give them Canadian newspapers to read, especially in the be- 
ginning. How pleased the American boy is to find Babe Ruth’s 
exploits told in La Presse! How amusing to find the name of a 
familiar article in the advertisements of La Patrie! The French 
used in such journals is good, too. If this assertion rouses the 
objections of someone who has found it impossible to use his 
high school French to advantage in bargaining with a habitant 
for eggs or bacon, let him also remember that he would be almost 
as much at a loss in Lancashire, England. And yet no American 
finds any difficulty in reading a Lancashire newspaper! The fact 
is that printed French, like printed English, is everywhere pretty 
much the same. Certainly, one should not overlook Canadian 
newspapers in teaching French conversation. A love for things 
exclusively French will follow of itself. I firmly believe that a 
knowledge of France is not half so conducive to an interest in the 
French language as a knowledge of the French language is con- 
ducive to an interest in France. 

One last word. We have found that our conversation classes 
have raised the standard of scholarship of the pupils in them, 
have studded the arid expanses of classroom drudgery with oases 
of inspiration, have imbued us all with a love of French... . the 
French that gave birth to the causerie, the world’s best prose, 
the world’s most charming manners. We forgot college entrance 
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requirements; we forgot school credits. We almost forgot that 
we were working....very hard. On peut bien oublier ou l'on 
va, st l’on y va avec noblesse. 


A SKETCH SYLLABUS FOR TWo SEMESTERS IN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION 


Note: A complete syllabus will be prepared by the French teachers in the 
White Plains High School, during the coming year. It will contain numerous 


definite suggestions regarding the use of material, references to sources of supple 


mentary material, selected lists of idioms etc. etc. The following “syllabus”’ is, as 


is indicated above, a mere sketch. 
PREMIER SEMESTRE: VIE ORDINAIRI 


Semaine (deux classes par semaine) 

1. La maison: plan, environs, vente, location etc. 

2. La maison: objets de la vie familiére .. . . meubles, outils, 
ustensiles, vaisselle, articles de luxe, etc. 

3. La maison: Scénes de la vie familiére .... les repas, les 
courses, les visites, les amusements, le facteur, le laitier etc., les 
maladies etc. 

4. La maison: La famille... . parents, mariages, baptémes, 
fétes, pensionnaires, parrains, tuteurs, funérailles etc. 

5. La maison: Locutions, proverbes, contes, poémes, le 
foyer frangais etc. 


6. L’école: Edifice, salle de classe, bibliothéque, laboratoires; 
plan, location, utilité, contenu de chacun. 

7. Liécole: Les études, programmes, professeurs, examens, 
notes, devoirs etc. 

8. L’école: Amusements, clubs, sports, concerts, congés, 
vacances, réunions etc. 

9. L’université: Examens, vie universitaire, fraternités, cours, 
professions etc. 


10. La ville: Officiers, fonctionnaires, devoirs municipaux, 
élections, services d’éclairage, de santé etc., police, pompiers. 

11. La ville: Monuments publics .... mairie, prison, palais 
de justice, hépitaux, bibliothéques, musées, gares etc. 

12. Laville: Transportation .... tramways, omnibus, taxis, 
rues, avenues, chemins de fer souterrains, circulation etc. 
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13. La ville: Amusements... . parcs, piscines, drame, vau- 
deville, terrains de golf, ciné, concerts, clubs, dancings, hétels, 
cafés etc. 

14. La ville: Maisons de commerce, banques, magasins, 
boutiques, sociétés anonymes, professions, métiers etc. 


15. La campagne: Géographie, botanique, zoologie (collines, 
taillis, arbres, animaux sauvages et domestiques); récoltes, édi- 
tices, passages a niveau, routes etc. 

16. La campagne: Habitants (fermiers, paysans, villégia- 
teurs); excursions, foires, promenades, chasse, péche, canotage, 
besognes etc. 


SECOND SEMESTRE 


1. La France géographique; 2, 3, 4, 5, historique; 6. politi- 
que; 7. sociale; 8. industrielle; 9. agricole; 10, 11, 12. civilisatrice 
? 


(arts, sciences, littérature, éducation); 13. commerciale; 14. colo- 
niale; 15. provinciale; 16. parisienne. 


Méthodes: 1. Thémes oraux; 2. Débats et discussions; 3. Petits 
drames et dialogues; 4. Recherches; 5. Cartographie; 6. Confé- 
rences; 7. Disques phonographiques; 8. Projections lumineuses; 
9. Tours; 10. Correspondance; 11. Questionnaires; 12. Etude 
de mots, etc. 

White Plains High School. 














TEACHING THE FRENCH SUBJUNCTIVE 
By H. F. FIeLp 


N EXACT and rational description of subjunctive usage in 
modern French can be based only upon an accurate analysis 
of the forces and mood-ideas involved in the subjunctive, and only 
in categories discovered by such an analysis may a wholly logical 
arrangement of illustrative material be attempted. The purpose of 
this article is to suggest and illustrate a more consistently logical 
arrangement of material than is usually found in our many 
excellent compendious grammars. Some of the shortcomings of 
these will be noted below. Features such as the alternative indica- 
tive or infinitive usage are purposely omitted here as irrevelant. 
It is generally understood that if the speaker intentionally 
imagines an action or state as the object of a mental attitude 
(modality), he will use the subjunctive in French as the means of 
expressing such imaginative representation. The actions or states 
thus imagined may be (1) vividly anticipated, (2) less vividly 
anticipated, (3) real, (4) unreal. The subjunctive verb performing 
this function is generally in subordinate clauses, but was originally 
in independent clauses, simple or paratactic, notably in cases (1), 
(2), and (4), and isstillfound in such. Ifthe subjunctive verb is in 
a subordinate clause, the mental attitude (modality) towards the 
content of that clause may be expressed or implied in the context 
a) in an accompanying clause, e.g. je veux, je cherche un domestique, 
je ne crois pas; (b) a phrase, e.g. en cas, de sorte; (c) a word, e.g. 
sans, pourvu; (d) or even implied by the situation alone, e.g. 
vienne un peu de soleil, toutes ces fleurs s’épanouirent. The mental 
attitudes (sometimes called the mood-ideas of the subjunctive) 
to be discerned in the context are: active will, vivid anticipation, 
realizable wish, less vivid anticipation, emotional feeling; judgment 
and recognition of obligation, propriety, necessity, natural likeli- 
hood, possibility; denial or doubt of the reality of the imagined 
action or state. 

These simple modalities are often fused and blended according 
to the situation. Volition implies confident expectation; wish 
implies a less vivid anticipation; hence a distinction (such as 
existed between the ancient subjunctive and optative fused into 
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the Latin subjunctive) is advisable. Actions or states viewed in 
the light of obligation, propriety, necessity, natural likelihood, 
possibility, usually involve less vivid anticipation. On the other 
hand, actions or states viewed as unreal are not anticipated at 
all, but merely imagined. A fourth class consists of clauses of 
actual content in which the real actions or states are intentionally 
imagined rather than affirmed; this process involves something 
like a projection into the near future, but reality of content 
differentiates this class from class 2. 

All clauses containing subjunctive verbs may be grouped in 
these four categories, which may be termed: (1) vivid future- 
volitive, (2) weak future-optative potential, (3) real, (4) unreal.* 
As many types of clauses, whether noun, adjectival, or adverbial, 
have the same force e.g. in J] n’y a pas de raison qui vaille, je 
nie qu’il soit vrai, il partit sans que je le susse, the context of all 
three involves unreality, which is the connotation of the sub- 
junctive verb in each case—it seems desirable to class such types 
together according to (1) their primary force, (2) their modality. 
Thus, je le trouve naturel qu’il défende son honneur is of the second 
class, and has the modality of ‘‘natural likelihood.”’ 

The following materiai illustrating such a classification in- 
cludes many examples taken from Soltmann’s invaluable Syntax 
der Modi im modernen Franzisisch (Halle, 1914), the references 
of which are given. Some, it is true, are not adapted for use in 
schools, but rather are chosen to illustrate a wider range of 
clause-types than is generally found in school grammars. 

1. Where the imagined action or state is vividly anticipated: 
V olitive (actively willed) 
Advienne qui pourra! Sauve qui peut! Soit! Pour la 
derniére fois qu'il s’éloigne, qu’il parte 
(independent clauses) 
Elle aura vingt ans vienne la Toussaint 
(temporal adverbial clause) 
Je veux (nous ordonnons, elle demande, dites-lui, je défends, 
nous avons soin, je tiens a ce, elle exige, elle s’oppose a 


* For the historical basis of this classification see: W. Gardner Hale, “The 
Harmonizing of grammatical nomenclature with special reference to mood-syn- 
tax,’ PMLA XXVIII, p. 437 ff.; and H. F. Field, “Comparative Syntax and the 
Subjunctive,” Modern Philology, XXIII, Nov. 1925, p. 214 ff. 
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ce, je veille ace, il écrit, il entend, il prétend, il obtient) que 
cela, se fasse, d'autres insistaient pour qu’on lui laissat la 
vie, faites qu’ils y aillent, évitez qu'il me vous voie, prends 
garde que cela ne se fasse, empéchez qu'il ne sorte 
(substantive clauses) 
Elle exige une explication qui soit nette 
(descriptive clause) 
J’écris ceci afin que vous sachiez la vérité, L’on s’efforce 
de rire pour ne pas qu’on vous plaigne (E. Brieux, La 
Francaise II, 5), approchez que l’on vous voie 
(adverbial clauses of purpose) 
Il commenga d’écrire une lettre qui lui racontat |’épisode 
(relative clause of purpose) 
Agis de sorte que tu réussisses. Arrangez-vous pour que, 
dans la maison, on ne sache rien de mes intentions (Ohnet, 
Nemrod et Cie 299), elle est assez belle pour qu’un roi nous 
la demande, I] donna le liévre 4 sa chienne, pour qu'elle 
le portat 4 la cuisiniére, il s’agit maintenant de lui arranger 
une vie si douce, si agréable, qu'elle n’ait jamais plus la 
tentation de partir, il aurait voulu le lier si étroitement 
qu'il ne pat se remuer, nous pourrons faire en sorte qu’il 
puisse arriver 4 temps, je le ferai de maniére 4 ce qu’il le 
croie 


(adverbial clauses of result willed and anticipated) 


Anticipatory 





Asseyez-vous, en attendant qu’il revienne, il attendra que 
vous soyez de retour, attendez que j’aie fini cette lettre, 
Annine n’eut plus de cesse que sa tante ne leit conduite a 
Paris (Ohnet, La Marche a l’Amour 43), il s’en faut de peu 
(peu s’en faut) que ce vase ne soit plein, il s’en est fallu de 
quelques centimétres que vous ne fussiez écrasé, il s’en 
faut beaucoup qu’il ne soit assez; je veux expliquer ma 
pensée avant que vous ne le commentiez, je marcherai au 
hasard jusqu’a ce que je l’aie trouvée 

(purely anticipatory) 
J’attendais un signe qui me determinat (H. de Régnier, 
Le Plateau de Laque 150) Tu cherchais des yeux le beau 


compagnon qui veuille s’allier 4 ta vengeance (Prévost, 
Derniéres Lettres de Femmes 94) 


(determinative clauses 
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Anteriority with blend of anticipation 
Avant que le jour ne fat tombé, il l’avait parcouru, avant 
méme que j’aie pu lui offrir une tasse, on fumait jusqu’a 
ce qu'on se mit a table 
2. Where the imagined action or state is less vividly anticipated 
(potential force) : 
Optative (in expressions of realizable wish) 
Vive la France! Fasse le ciel que tu aies beaucoup d’enfants! 
Légére lui soit la terre! Bénis soient les humbles! Périsse 
la France plut6t que notre parti! (Rev. d.d.m. 139, 442) 
La peste soit du féminisme! (J. de la Bréte, Un Obstacle 
279) Plaise au ciel que le sommeil retienne madame E. 
sur ses oreillers 
(Rev. d.d.m. N.F. 29, 481) 
Je veux d’abord déjeuner, ne vous déplaise. Grand bien 
lui fasse! A Dieu ne plaise, Dieu le veuille, Dieu m’en 
garde, le diable m’emporte, l’enfer le confonde! Puissé-je 
ne jamais m’en repentir! Puisse le ciel me le faire rencon- 
trer! (A. France, Les Dieux ont Soif 69), Que le ciel la 
bénisse! Que la goutte le travaille! Mais que je ne vous 
dérange pas.... finissez votre besogne (elliptical); 
the imperative of certain verbs: soyons, ayez, veuillez, 
sachez; 
in paratactic concessive conditions: soit-il vrai ou non, 
je aime toujours; 
in paratactic proviso clauses: pourvu qu’il ne lui soit 
rien arrivé! Pourvu que ¢a ne soit pas la gréle! Pourvu 
qu'il ne fat pas faché en me quittant lundi! (sci/. que je 
serais content!) 
(independent clauses) 
Je désire (j’ai envie) qu’il parte, je souhaite (prie, supplie) 
qu'il ait du succés, il préfére (aime mieux) que vous restiez, 
il me tarde qu’elle vienne, je forme des voeux pour que la 
pauvre créature ait sa revanche (M. Tinayre, La Rebelle 
175), je veux bien (j’admets) qu'il soit honnéte, il permet 
(consent) que cela se fasse, il souffre qu’elle revienne, 
j'ai peur (crainte) que cela ne soit trop vrai, je crains 
(redoute, tremble) qu’il ne soit notre ennemi, Meére, je 





propose que nous continuions nos adresses (Rev. d.d.m. 
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139, 511). C’avait été son idée que rien ne leur manquat, 
(L. Barracand, Roderte 13), il est convenu que nous payions, 
je tiens beaucoup a ce qu ‘il y soit 
(substantive clauses) 
Il veut épouser une femme qu’il puisse admirer, je cherche 
un endroit ot je sois en paix, 
il commenga d’écrire une lettre qui lui racontat l’épisode 
(Bourget, Emigré 233) 
(descriptive clauses) 
Bien que nous ne dépensions pas beaucoup, nous ne sommes 
pas chiches, Encore qu’il ait la majorité pour lui, il a tort 
tout de méme 
(clauses concessive of indifference) 
Imaginative Comparison: 
C’est comme si tout d’un coup, la porte se soit murée et que 
je ne puisse sortir (Zola, Le Réve 266), il se passa la main 
sur la joue, comme s’il sentit encore le coup, 
Giulietta tressaillait 4 chaque coup de ciseau, comme si 
ce fat son corps que j’alleignisse dans la pierre* (H. de 
Régnier, Solimann 168) 
(relative clause in imaginative comparison 
Less vivid future conditions (hy potactic): 
Si je viens, et gue je le voie, Qu’elle lui ouvre, et il restera, 
Qu’il lui restat un soup¢gon, un seul, et elle était perdue, 
Je viendrai en cas que je sois libre demain, ou 4 moins que 
je ne sois retenu, Supposé (en supposant, en admettant) 
qu’il suive (ait suivi) la piste, que ferons-nous? Mettons 
qu’il ait recu, Quand(-méme) il m, eit dit cela, Prenez 
que nous n’ayons rien dit 
Dependent clauses in such conditions: 
Si je prétendais qu’il eit tort, Imagines que tu aies appris, 
par quelqu’un qui ne soit pas moi, la remarque . 
(Bourget, Deux Seurs 105) 
Less vivid future conditions (paratactic) : 
M’oubliat-elle méme, son image me resterait (Rev. d.d.m. 
136, 782), Tout, l’efit-elle oublié, le lui rappelait, L’eussé-je 
voulu, je n’aurais pas pu, Pour rien au monde, elle n’ett 


* This type may seem at first sight “unreal,” but if comme si is taken as an 


elliptical equivalent of Comme... . ferait .... si, it will appear as potential. 
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renoncé a ces réunions, ne fit-ce pour une seule raison, 
Vienne l’ennemi, il s’enfuit, Qu’il perde ou gagne, il partira 
Generalizing conditions: 
Qui que vous soyez, quoique vous fassiez, quelles que 
soient vos raisons, de quelque cété qu’elle se tournat, 
quelque invitation que ce soit, pour peu qu’elle soit malade, 
quelque grand que vous soyez, si brave qu’il se croie, si 
rapidement qu’on veuille s’échapper, si peu que je vous 
aie connu autrefois, aussi qu’ait été votre entretien, Tout 
grand jurisconsulte que je sois, je me trouve bien empéché 
a y répondre (Brunot), Les ouvriers ne veulent plus tra- 
vailler que 1a, quelque mal payés qu’ils y soient (E. de 
Goncourt, La Faustin 314), Autant que je fasse pour toi, 
je n’acquitterai jamais ma double dette envers toi, (P. 
Mael, Reine-Marguerite 48), cote que cotite, vaille que 
vaille, ou quil aille, comment que cela fat, il devait 
m’avertir, comme qu’on veuille l’entendre, Malgré qu’ils en 
aient, j’estime qu’avec tous les défauts que je puisse avoir, 
ils en ont un autre qui est bien le plus grand de tous (Gau- 
tier, Mile de Maupin, préf. 10), quoiqu’il en eft, quoiqu’il 
en coutat 4 son amour-propre, tant soit peu 
Proviso conditions: 
Pourvu qu‘il vienne avec l’argent, nous nous entendrons, 
a (la) condition qu’on la ménage, tout s’arrangera 
After an opinion or recognition of Obligation, Propriety, Neces- 
sity (some with a blend of wish): 
Nous louons (trouvons bon, approuvons, désapprouvons, 
trouvons mauvais, blamons) que vous le fassiez, il est 
digne (il est indigne, il mérite) qu’on le loue, je le juge a 
propos que vous y soyez, a(de) quoi sert-il que nous nous 
fachions? II ne sert 4 (de) rien (il vaut bien la peine) que 
vous le fassiez. Que vous le fassiez, cela m’est égal, M’est 
d’avis (mon avis est) que vous y alliez, il convient (il est 
a propos, bien, bon, convenable, essentiel, 4 désirer, impor- 
tant, indispensable, juste, nécessaire, 4 souhaiter, temps; 
il faut, il importe, il suffit, il vaut mieux) que votre ami 
s’explique nettement, Etait-ce le reproche de ce qu’elle 
n’aimat point Nenette? 
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P. Margueritte, Les Fabrace 232 
substantive clauses 


il leur faudrait un roi qui soit (fat) plus fort que les nobles 


After an opinion or recognition of Natural Likelihood: 


Je comprends que vous soyez fatigué, je le trouve naturel 
il est naturel) qu’il défende son honneur 
substantive clauses 
Il faut donner au malade un aliment qui lui convienne 
Pourquoi n’attendrais-je pas un mot qui me mette au 
courant de laffaire ? 
(relative clauses 
La maison serait-elle vide que toutes les portes soient 
ouvertes? 
(adverbial clause of result in which the natural result 
of a conjectured situation is represented 


After an opinion or recognition of Possibility: 





(also found in an independent clause) Je ne sache rien au 
monde qui ne soit le monument de quelque sottise des 
hommes (Fontenelle, Monde, Deuxiéme Soirée, L 
independent clause 
[] peut se faire que Jacques sen aille, il est possible il se 
peut) que vous ayez raison, il semble que vous le craigniez 
also in actual practice: il me semble... .'), Elle pensait 
que la catastrophe dit avoir lieu ce jour méme (A. Her 
mant, Le Joyeux Gargon, 107) 
Je ne suis pas stir qu’il ne vienne pas, nous nous doutons 
qu'il le sache, nous ne désespérons pas qu'il réussisse. il 
ne doute pas que nous soyons enfin d’accord, je n’étais 
pas loin de croire qu'elle pit se frapper elle-méme, je ne 
jurerai pas qu'elle n’ait du sang indien dans les veines 
Ohnet, Au Fond du Gouffre 295), Il espérait bien 
que D. fit la cause de ces désastres (O. Mirbeau, Dingo 
294), Dans l’espérance que l’une pat sauver l’autre (Ohnet, 
Serge Panine 298), Par une derniére espérance qu’un 
jour .... il comprenne. (Bourget, Homme d’A ffaires 193 
(substantive clauses 
Elle se disait qu'un miracle pouvait se faire qui retardat 
instant supréme des adieux (G. de Peyrebrune, Un 


' Soltmann, of. cit., p. 92. 
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Séparation, 65), Est-il possible que ce soit lui qui lait 
perdu! Il croit qu'il peut dire quoi gue ce soit a qui que ce soit 
(relative clauses) 

Y a-t-il Ame qui vive qui le croie? As-tu vu des gens que je 

connaisse? Je pouvais tomber sur des maitres-chanteurs qui 

essavassent de savoir qui j’étais, d’ot je venais (Bourget, 

Homme dA ffaires 195), Si tu étais ailleurs, devant un 

maiade qui ne fit pas celui-la, que ferais-tu? (Bourget, 

Deux Sewurs 235), Je m’excuse si j'ai rien dit qui vous ait 

offensé (Rev. d.d.m. 103, 278), A moins qu'il y ait une 

raison que tu ne dises pas (Bourget, Deux Saurs 109) 

(descriptive clauses) 

Quand vous trouvez une régle de conduite si haute que la 

seule objection a élever contre elle soit dans sa pureté 

méme.... cest la vraie (Rev. d.d.m. 159, 547), 

Le mécanisme grammatical peut produire une telle quan- 

tité de formes que lintelligence en soit embarrassée (Rev. 

d.d.m. 141, 817 

(consecutive clauses) 
le souviens-tu que ta mére t’en ait expedié une l’an dernier? 

Dit-elle que Charles lait fait? (also unreal, according to 

situation 

(questions of fact) 

Of the same force is the subjunctive in clauses the content 

of which serves as a standard of comparison by which the 

main statement may be measured: 

1) after superlatives: C’est le meilleur homme que j’aie 
connu, c’est le moins que vous puissiez faire pour lui, 
je vais te parler de la plus belle maison que j’aie vue 
after /imiting numerals and adjectives: C’était la premiére 
femme qu'il efit aimée, c’est peut-étre la derniére fois 
que j’aie pu vous voir, Aimer ses enfants est le dernier, le 
seul bonheur auquel se puisse rattacher la vieillesse 
G. Droz, Tristesse et Sourire 228), Nous parlions de 
l’unique objet qui nous interessat (Bourget, Voyageuses, 
143 

3) after other numerals and limiting expressions: M.B. 
est peul-étre le vingtiéme qui ait essayé de résoudre 

l’énigme (Rev. crit. 1878), Pour moi, cette fenétre est 
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la quatriéme chose que je ne puisse pas oublier (J. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, Les Diaboliques 27), Dans le devoir 

est tout le bonheur qu’il nous soit permis de goiter, 

Je ne trouve que moi qui ait toujours raison (G. Droz, 

Tristesse et Sourire 287), 

il y a peu de gens qui n’aient entrevu le bonheur dans 

leur jeunesse Tu: es encore un des rares hommes propres 

que j’aie counus (Lavedan, Les jeunes 80), 

J’en ai rarement rencontré un out l’antipathie de nature 

fit plus évidente (Bourget, Voyageuses 171), 

(by extension) Un des adorables couchers de soleil 

que j’aie vus a Versailles (Bourget, Notes et Reflexions); 
4) in the second member of comparisons of inequality 

(only in the past): L’occasion me vint, plus vite que je 

l’eusse souhaité (O. Mirbeau, Dingo 17); 

(the participle is invariable in all such cases as 7’ is 

neuter) ; 


u 


in the second member of comparisons of equality 
Elle se porte aussi bien qu’elle se puisse porter avec 
un deuil aussi lourd (Le Journal, Apr. 9, 1912), II 
est vraiment trés elegant, aussi joli qu’un chameau 
puisse l’étre (P. Loti, Le Désert 169), si commode 
que soit sa maison, la mienne l’est davantage (a compar 
ative clause, as Armstrong points out, p. 71), 
Autant que j’aie pu observer, autant que j’en puiss 
juger, autant qu'il m’en souvienne, Votre cousin n'est 
pas marié, que je sache? Et il ne m’a pas fait demander? 
Pas que je sache, La conversation ne vous a pas beaucoup 
amusé, que je croie 


w 


Where the imagined action or state is Real: in clauses which 

represent 

a) the fact as a logical conclusion (obsolete or rare) 
S’il est vrai que la raison soit divin, et qu’il n’y ait rien d 
bon s’il n’y a pas de raison, il s’ensuit que tout ce qui est 
bon soit divin (Malherbe cited by Clédat); 

b) the fact in relation to its effect: 
Le fait que je ne sois plus la, peut aider a obtenir du temps 
(Bourget, Deux Seurs 331), 











Cc) 


d 


e) 


Z ) 
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Le fait que vous ayez agi ainsi me montre que je me suis 
trop fié a vous; 

the fact as a proposition to be proved or explained: 
Que le roman eit alors intérét 4 se rapprocher de l’histoire, 
je le crois et j’essaierai de le prouver (Rev. d.d.m. 139, 811), 
Qu’elle se croie plus belle que les autres, est facile a 
expliquer, Que ce soit faux, voi’* 'e témoignage de mon 
pere, Qu’elle ait été une époque des plus intéressantes, 
tous les faits le prouvent; 

the fact as a proof: 
Le fait que l’on n’eit donné aucune consigne 4 la porte, 
était un second indice (Bourget, Un Divorce 286); 

the fact as a proposition generally agreed to: 
Qu’il ait été idole de l’armée, tout le monde le sait; 

the fact as a proposition to be affirmed: 
Qu’elle eit la conscience de cette beauté, |’élégance de sa 
mise le révélait (Bourget, Un Divorce 2), Qu’elle ne se fit 
aucune illusion sur les raisons de ce changement, cela est 
certain (Rev. d.d.m. 144, 850); 

the fact conceded which the speaker conceives as able 

logically to impair the main statement, but which in fact 

is recognized as not doing so): 
Bien qu’il pleuve, il neige aussi, Encore que je voie bien 
comme vous une différence, entre nous deux, cette différ- 
ence, je la vois toute autre (H. de Régnier, Amants 
singuliers 126), Encore qu’elle n’eait eu aucune suite 
judiciare .... l’affaire .... avait attiré l’attention des 
gens... . sur Jacques (Rev. d.d.m. 141, 26); 


(cf. concessive of indifference (optative-potential), in which the 
imagined action or state is assumed through indifference, or 
for the sake of argument, or through lack of definite knowledge 
to the contrary, merely because the speaker does not believe 
it to invalidate the main statement) 


h) 


the fact conceived as adversative, conflicting with the main 
statement, and normally invalidating it more or less: 
Quoiqu’il ne soit pas en faute, son pére le punira, Quoiqu’il 
pleuve, je sortirai, Quoiqu’elle se dissimulat derriére 
son compagnon, il la découvrit, Bien que je ne sois pas 
en retard, je manquerai le train (ma femme ne sera pas 
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préte), Quoiqu il fat tout a fait habillé, il se coucha sur 
le lit; 
(There are clauses that may be taken as concessive of indifference, 
or concessive of fact: Bien qu’il soit honnéte, il n'est pas intelligent 
may =je veux bien qu'il soit h. (conc. of indifference), or it may = 
Admettons qu’il soit h. (comme on le sait, mais) (conc. of fact). The 
distinction here, and in many similar cases, depends on the 
speaker’s point of view. Yet there is an adversative element in 
many concessive clauses, e.g. Encore que J. fut bien fort, il ne pouvait 
pas le lever (c’était trop lourd), Bien qu'il pleuve, il neige aussi, 
where “though it be true, yet’’ expresses the relation rather than 
“in spite of the fact that, yet.”” Again, certain other clauses may 
have concessive force or show the adversative relation as the point 
of view of the speaker shifts: 
Quoiqu’il pleuve, je sortirai may show 
1. fact conceded but regarded as immaterial 
2. fact regarded as logically invalidating the main state 
ment); 
j) the fact as a cause: 
(obsolete in Fr.) comme ils leur priassent de leur vouloir 
écrire des lois (Amyot, Lucullus 4), 
but with d@ force que the subjunctive is still found: 
A force que ¢a bouille, vous verrez, Luret, le couvercl 
sautera (J. Nesmy, Le Roman de la Forét 237), 
A force qu'elle le dit et le redit, je ne pouvais . 
supporter leurs égards (O. Mirbeau, Dingo 59); 
k) a fact that the speaker does not doubt, does not ignore, 
of which he is well aware: 
Personne ne doute que cela ne soit vrai, Vous ne 
contesterez pas que je sois tenace dans mes projets, 
Qu’il y ait des aventures sur la riviére, qui donc le nie? 
(Bourget, /dylle Tragique 35), 
Qui niera qu’il y ait un rapport entre la multiplication du 
nombre des suicides et le progrés de l’alcoolisme? (Rev. 
d.d.m. 131, 625) 
Il ne pouvait se dissimuler que la princesse ne l’ett 
regardé d’un ceil favorable, D’ailleurs, je ne disconviens 
pas qu’au point de vue technique elle soit fort bien 
montée (Rev. d.d.m. 138, 864); 
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|) the fact considered as tending to happen: 
Il arrive que l’on se mette en chemin avec inconscience . . . 
et puis on trouve ce que l’on n’aurait jamais osé espérer 
(Bouchor, L’ironie sentimentale 302), 

I] arrive que, dans un moment de crise, on écrive des 

choses dont ensuite on se repent (Rev. d.d.m. N.F. 22, 504), 
Il arrivait souvent qu’on n’en recueillit que le son amoin- 
dri (A. Savignon, Filles de Pluie 61), 
or as contingent: 
Il arrive parfois qu’un homme de moralité inférieure agisse 
bien (A. Hermant, Le Joyeux Garcon 234), 
il arriva (le hasard voulut) que le vent s’elevat; 

m) the fact viewed in the light of obligation-propriety: 
I] est juste qu’on l’aie puni; 

n) the fact as naturally likely: 
Je comprends que cela vous paraisse étrange, je congois 
qu’un voyageur ait un chien pour lui tenir compagnie 
(Cl. Tellier, Mon Oncle Benjamin 59), 
On s’explique que nous ayons pu la prendre sans coup 
férir (Rev. d.d.m. 139, 214), 

Il le trouvait naturel que les enfants allassent chez leur 
mére. Charlotte accepta naturellement l’idée que son 
mari fait absorbé par le méme travail (A.-E. Sorel, 
Une Aile Brisée 206); 

o) the fact as having stirred feeling: 

Nous sommes contents qu'il soit ici, Je regrette (j’en- 
rage) que vous partiez, il est faché que vous le blamiez, 
il a honte que vous le sachiez, je m’étonne (j’admire) 
qu’il n’ait pas honte, elle s’afflige de ce que vous ne l’ayez 
pas visitée, je déplore qu’elle n’ait pas de tact, il s’est 
faché (plaint) de ce que vous l’ayez dit, ils se réjouissent 
que cela soit arrivé, c’est un bonheur (un malheur, dom- 
mage, une honte, honteux, pitié) qu’elle l’ait fait, il est 
curieux (étonnant, facheux, heureux) qu’elle n’ait pas 
appris la nouvelle, il est affligé (désolé, étonné, faché, 
indigné, mécontent, surpris, triste) que la ville ait été 
prise, je suis bien aise (charmé, content, heureux, joyeux, 
satisfait) que vous l’ayez si bien fait 

(substantive clauses) 
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Je suis surpris de vous trouver si occupé que vous ne 
puissiez sacrifier une minute 4 mes intéréts 
(consecutive clause) 
On s’étonne seulement que ce soit madame B. qui le 
dise, je fus heureuse d’avoir un compagnon qui entrdt 
dans le foyer avec moi, il ne lui déplaisait pas de ren- 
contrer un caractére qui opposdt quelque résistance, je 
suis content de pouvoir dire mon admiration 4 quelqu’un 
qui la comprenne 
(relative clauses) 
The following affective sentences show inverted order: 
Le fait qu’il n’eat rien volé me frappa comme significatif, 
La pensée seule qu’on pit le croire capable d’un calcul 
aussi mesquin révoltait sa fierté (A. Theuriet, Fortune 
d’Angéle 198), A la seule pensée que, chez lui, une chose 
de valeur efit disparu, toute sa fierté de patron avait 
été blessée (Bourget, Monique 44); 

p) the fact as a natural effect of a questioned or surmized act 
or state; the consecutive fact serves as a basis for con 
jecture: 

Que s’est-il donc passé pour que vous sortiez ainsi de 
Péglise? (Zola, Paris 412), 
Mais quelles sont donc les puissances de la vie, qu’a 
peine échappée de l’abime, elle invoquat son mari et sa 
fille et entrevit la possibilité du retour (H. Bordeaux, 
La Neige sur les Pas 320), 
La maison serait-elle vide que toutes les portes soient 
ouvertes? (Claudel, L’annonce faite @ Marie) 
(initial) Pour qu’elle ait tenté de se tuer, elle doit avoir 
beaucoup souffert; 

q) the fact with some reserve: 

Je ne sache pas que personne ait le droit de m’empécher 
de le faire; 
4. Where the imagined action or state is Unreal in 

a) descriptive clauses after a negative expression and questions 
implying a negative: 

Il n’y a pas de raison qui vaille, Il était interdit au 
ministére républicain de s’appuyer sur une majorité qui 
ne fit pas républicaine (Rev. d.d.m. 139, 771), 
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Je ne les jouerais pas, si ce n’était pas vous qui fussiez 
en cause! (M. Provins, Un Roman de Thédtre 121), 
Y a-t-il une chose qui soit plus a désirer que la sagesse? 

b) clauses in which the action or state is consecutive: 

Nul ici-bas n’a si complétement raison que ses adversaires 
aient tout a fait tort (Rev. d.d.m. 154, 827), 

I] ne se peut pas qu’on soit tellement sot qu’on n’en sache 
pas la signification, Me crois-tu si étourdie que je ne 
puisse comprendre ce qui se passe en toi? (Ohnet, 
Maitre des Forges 365) 

c) clauses of negative result or attendant circumstance: 
Nous nous croisons souvent, sans que vous sembliez 
désireux pourtant de me connaitre (H. Davignon, 
Un Belge 257), 

Son coeur se mit a battre sans qu’il s’expliquat pourquoi 
(M. Prévost, Trois Nouvelles 27), 
I] rentra sans que Charles ne l’entendit. I] ne peut pas 
rentrer sans que Charles ne l’entende, II se passa long- 
temps sans que je rencontrasse quelqu’un qui ne me 
deplat pas (Gautier, Mlle de Maupin 400) 
I] ne pouvait rien dire sans qu’on lui coupat aussitdét la 
parole, On ne peut pas avoir touché a mes tiroirs sans 
que je m’en apercoive du premier coup d’ceil (P. Hervieu, 
Flirt 241); 

also where the effect is a virtual statement of fact: 
Le lendemain vous ne pouviez lui demander l’heure qu’il 
ne vous offrit sa montre (Rev. d.d.m. 138, 408), 
I] ne se passait guére de jours qu’on ne vous vit ensemble 
(Rev. d.d.m. 136, 484), 

also where the attendant circumstance is equivalent to a 

condition: 
Jamais je vous épouserai, que vous ne soyez aussi pauvre 
que moi, (O. Feuillet, Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre 
298) 

d) negative causal clauses (which may contain a rejected 

reason): 
La souffrance de cette jeune fille le torturait, non point 
qu’il la comprit bien, mais parce qu’il se sentait impuissant 
a la consoler (Col. Yver, Un Coin du Voile 12), 
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Loin que lage lui ait rien fait perdre de sa terrible in- 
fluence, on prétend, au contraire, qu’elle devient plus 
formidable, 
Leur peril venait non de ce qu’on ptt les démontrer 
coupables, mais... . (Rev. d.d.m. 157, 97), 
Tu aurais peine a la reconnaitre, non qu'elle ne soit 
toujours jolie, mais... . (Rev. d.d.m. 155, 754), 
Si je m’en vais, ce n’est pas que je sois pressé de vous 
quitter (Armstrong) 
e) clauses in indirectness after expressions of belief that the 
speaker knows to be doubtful or mistaken: 
Entrez! cria-t-il, pensant que ce fat Antoine (Rev. d.d.m. 
118, 21), 
On ett dit a les voir que rien ne fit passé, Gardez-vous 
de croire, pourtant que Tarascon n’ait rien fait pendant 
la guerre (Daudet, Contes du Lundi 74), 
Mais quant a croire que l’argent ainsi dépensé soit de la 
moindre utilité, c'est une autre affaire (Bourget, Ven- 
songes Re 
Prétendre qu'il ne fit rien de neuf et d’original, est loin 
de ma pensée (J.-H. Rosny Jne, Sépulcres Blanchis 267 
f) clauses in indirectness after negations, questions, and 
positive expressions of doubt: 
Si grandes comédiennes que soient les femmes, j’ai peine 
i croire qu’elles le soient 4 ce point-la (Gautier, Mlle 
de Maupin 138), 
Il connaissait trop bien Maud pour espérer qu'elle 
changeat de volonté (Bourget, Cosmop. 289), 
Je ne pense pas que ce soit pour faire les cent pas sur le 
tapis que vous soyez venu chez moi (Ohnet, Nemrod ef 
Cie 156), 
Qui oserait soutenir qu’il y ait un progrés des sculptures 
de Phidias aux plus belles des ceuvres de sculpture de 
nos jours? (Rev. d.d.m. 136, 828), 

(ironical) Le moyen qu’une femme puisse soutenir la 
comparaison avec une pareille créature! (Gautier 
Mlle de Maupin 65), Comment croire que c’est par vertu 
qu’un homme comme lui ait joué ce réle? Vous ne pré 

tendez pas me faire croire, chére madame, qu’il dépend¢ 
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toujours d’un homme d’étre heureux ou malheureux en 
ménage? 

g) conditions contrary to fact: 

N’eit été la contestation avec |’Angleterre, il n’aurait 
point été difficile 4 la France de s’établir fortement a 
Fachoda (Rev. d.d.m. 151, 387), 
L’eit-il perdu si vite, cet espoir, s’il l’eit aimée? S’il 
eit su cela, il ne l’aurait pas dit. S’il était ici et qu’il 
fat tout seul, je lui dirais son fait; 
(also occasionally in relative clauses after conditions 
contrary to fact): 
Je ne les jouerais pas, si ce n’était pas vous qui fussiez 
en cause! (M. Provins, Un Roman de Théédtre 121) 

h) optative paratactic conditions contrary to fact: 

(En 1915) Plat au ciel que la guerre fit terminée! Plait 
a Dieu cependant que les écrivains frangais eussent 
ressemblé a Dickens (A. Joubert, Ch. Dickens 18), Si 
seulement il eit été la pour l’entendre! (A. Theuriet, 
La Fortune d’Angéle 59) 

i) imaginative comparisons plainly contrary to fact: 
comme si le salut dependit (eit dépendu) de sa seule 
volonté! 

In certain cases the verb has potential or unreal force depending 
on the speaker’s point of view: 
Si j’ai un ami qui soit fidéle, c’est lui (potential), 
Trouvez-moi un ami qui soit fidéle, il n’existe pas (unreal), 
Croyez-vous qu'elle soit en ville? (potential, or if the 
speaker is ironical, unreal), 
Dit-elle que Charles l’ait fait? (potential or unreal 
according to the speaker’s knowledge), 
Si je savais qu’elle voulit me recevoir! 

A few of the most characteristic shortcomings of some gram- 
mars may be mentioned. Expressions of commanding, forbidding, 
exhorting, and conjunctive phrases of purpose or result anticipated 
are not recognized as volitive. Expressions of fear also are better 
classed historically as volitive and optative: qu’il ne vienne=ne 
veniat—timeo. With one writer verbs of emotion are made to 
include expressions of opinion involving an emotion (desire, 
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approval, pleasure, wonder, sorrow, regret, fear, anger, etc.). 
Some such expressions, it is true, may involve feeling, but many 
expressions of opinion are those of intellectual judgment and 
involve no particular emotion. Such belong to the category of 
obligation-propriety. Again, although there may often be a blend 
of two modalities, and the affective be often discernible, yet desire 
and fear are primarily volitive or optative. 

Faulty analysis results in confusion between doubt and 
possibility: 7 est possible, il se peut, il semble are classed as expres- 
sions of doubt rather than of possibility (whereas the muance of 
doubt might exist only in certain situations). De(d@) quoi sert-il? 
Il ne sert de(d) rien of potential connotation are classed with 
il est faux, etc. which obviously involve unreality. Sz j’at un ami 
qui soit fidéle c’est lui connotes potentiality rather than non 
existence. The types “after expressions of doubt, denial, despair, 
ignorance, or very slight probability” might be put with the types 
“after expressions of perceiving, thinking, knowing, declaring, 
result, but only when uncertainty or doubt is implied by negation, 
interrogation, or condition,’ and be simply termed “clauses in 
which unreal actions or states are imagined’’; the student could 
then be expected to analyze the situation of the context. 

Trouver naturel is wrongly analyzed as volitive, as it involves 
the mood-idea of natural likelihood. The concessive of indifference 
(optative-potential) is generally not distinguished from the 
concessive of fact (real), nor is the latter distinguished from the 
adversative (for discussion see above). It is better to distinguish 
the generalizing concessive pour peu que from the concessive 
bien que. The mood-idea of je tiens beaucoup is that of volition or 
wish rather than obligation. 

It would be well to point out that some expressions involve at 
least two mood-ideas, e.g. i] vaut mieux may express a wish together 
with a judgment. 

It is illogical to class together types of different connotation 
simply because they follow verba sentiendi et declarandi in negation, 
interrogation, or condition; e.g. Verra-t-on que j’aie pleuré? (real), 
Je ne crois pas que ce soit lui (unreal), Espérez-vous qu’il réussisse: 
(potential), Si je prétendais qu’il eft tort (potential), Je ne suis 
pas stir qu’il vienne (potential). In this connection the following 
contradictory statement might be recast: The subjunctive is 
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used after verbs or verb phrases which imply knowledge or cer- 
tainty, but only if they are qualified in such a way that the 
assertion in the noun clause is rendered doubtful or unreal. 

It should be pointed out that clauses of unreal content after 
douter, contester, etc., have potential force if the verb of the context 
is negatived. 

Regarding anticipatory clauses, the statement of one book: 
“after conjunctions of time before which and up to which” should 
read “after conjunctions of time before which and up to which an 
anticipated action or state is imagined as likely to happen.” On 
the same page: ‘‘after conjunctions of purpose or result’? should 
read ‘‘after conjunctions implying that a purpose or result is 
anticipated or feared,’ and a clear distinction should be made 
between “result anticipated” and “‘actual result.” 

It would be advisable to explain the so-called expletive ne 
in empéchez qu’il ne sorte, je crains qu'il ne le fasse, de peur qu'il 
ne le fasse by reference to the volitive connotation: ne faciat; 
also the ne after sans, d moins by suggesting the original paratactic 
construction. 

As a description of quoi que vous fassiez and the like, “com- 
pound relative” is misleading, as these are simple relative clauses 
with pronouns as antecedents. ‘‘Generalizing clauses’? is more 
exactly descriptive of these concessive clauses, and describe 
equally well the kindred types: Quelque belles qu’elles sotent, 
St brave qu'il se croie, pour peu qu'il fut malade, etc. 

The very definition of the function of the subjunctive in some 
cases leaves much to be desired, e.g. J’espére (really no more 
affirmative than je souhaite) que vous vivrez heureux seems to 
correspond to the following specification: ‘““The subjunctive 
denotes, in general, what is viewed as being desirable or undesir- 
able, uncertain, contingent, or the like, and usually stands in a 
subordinate clause.’”’ Of the following: ‘““The subjunctive mood 
indicates that the assertion is not made as a fact, but as something 
conceived in the mind of the speaker. The assertion may or may 
not happen to be a fact, but the speaker treats it, when he employs 
the subjunctive, as something of which he forms a picture in his 
mind,” the worst that can be said is that a perfectly accurate 
conception of the modal function is loosely expressed; for an 
assertion (a “strong affirmation,” and always denoted by the 
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indicative) could only correspond to “‘fact” in the speaker’s view of 
things. The passage might be emended thus: The subjunctive 
mood indicates that the action or state imagined is not repre- 
sented as a fact, but as something conceived in the mind of the 
speaker. The action or state imagined may or may not happen 
to be a fact, but etc. 

With reference to the rule illustrated by: J] semble que cela 
soit facile, il me semble que cela est facile, Soltmann® has numerous 
examples of the reverse, which he considers more logical, as il me 
semble should connote more subjectivity than i/ semble. It would 
be well, therefore, not to dogmatize on this point. 

It is obvious that a relative clause contains a subjunctive verb 
not because the clause is “characteristic” (for je connais quelqu’un 
qui le sait is characteristic), but because the antecedent is negative 
or indefinite. A negative antecedent connotes unreality; an in- 
definite antecedent potentiality. One author classes together as 
“characteristic” the clause of the qualité requise (potential- 
optative): Choisissons un endroit ou il y att de l’ombre and the 
descriptive clause of unreal content: Je ne trouve pas d’ami qui 
me dise ce qu’il pense. The latter may indeed indicate ‘‘a quality 
sought for,” but what of: Je ne veux pas d’ami qui me dise ce 
qu'il pense? 

One excellent grammar, treating of the action or state presented 
‘As not a fact, i.e. an idea, existing only in the mind of the speaker,”’ 
states that it may then be: (a) possible, but not yet realized, 
(b) doubtful or improbable, (c) admittedly contrary to fact, 
(d) assumed (hypothesis). The assumption may be a possible or 
an impossible one, (e) merely conceded, with an implication of 
doubt. Why not class possible assumptions (conditions) (d) with 
(a), and impossible conditions (d) with (c)? Why should not 
(b) and (c) form one class, that of unreal content? Of class (e), 
if an imagined action or state is merely conceded with an implica- 
tion of doubt, it comes either under (a) as possible or (b) as doubt- 
ful. While a person will concede what is possible (concession of 
indifference), it may very well be questioned if he will ever concede 
what to him is really doubtful. Of the class of real content, for 
the author’s statement “the acknowledgment of the fact as 


: Op. cit. p. 92. 
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secondary in importance to the expression of the mental attitude 
of the speaker towards this fact,’’ might it not be more correctly 
stated thus: The subjunctive denotes the intentional imagining 
of a fact that is represented as the object of a mental attitude? 
The fact “he is ill’ >that he should be ill.” This author con- 
siders only noun clauses of fact, but in clauses concessive and 
adversative (both of fact) we have also facts purposely imagined 
in a relation to the main statement. 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 








INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL IN THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE SYLLABUS* 


By Ratpu W. HALLER 


HE mid-victorian policy of making secondary education 

available only to the intellectual cream of the aristocratic 
few of the nation has passed with the horse and buggy into limbo. 
Skepticism and realism are supplanting the old order of pedantry 
and idealism. Socialization in every phase of education is the 
demand of to-day. The old order is dying. Our wide-awake 
educators have read the handwriting on the wall and are inquiring 
into the practicability of courses of study and methods of teaching. 
Witness the changes of procedure in handling elementary school 
. subjects, the controversy in mathematics, the Latin survey, the 
emphasis placed on human welfare in biology, and lastly our own 
modern language survey. 

In 1881, in Heilbronn, Germany, Viétor published his philippic, 
Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren. And change it did. Again, 
to-day, many of us who have a vital interest in modern language 
teaching are repeating the German professor’s dictum, and we 
believe that the near future will see many vital changes in methods 
and in subject matter. 

I am interested to-day only in the latter phase, namely the 
subject matter taught in modern languages in the secondary 
schools. We have been teaching French and German, and more 
recently Italian and Spanish, with a view to making the language 
a direct means of access to the cultural, scientific, and economic 
life of the foreign nation. This is still the general aim as laid down, 
for instance, in the New York City syllabus. It is, however, an 
objective which can be reached with only a small proportion of our 
pupils. As a general aim it is no longer warranted. 

The following figures taken from the modern language enroll 
ment in New York City are significant. They cover a period of six 
terms. Because of various influencing elements which cannot be 
exactly determined, the figures are approximate. Any critic might 
claim a variance of several per cent in either direction from the 


* Address before the modern language section of the Educational Conference 
held at Bucknell University, Nov. 5 and 6, 1926. 
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figures | am offering. There are no exact statistics for junior high 
school pupils concerned and I have been obliged to estimate the 
number entering term three. 

The total enrollment in March, 1926, was 78,757. Of this 
number, 86% were in grades 1 to 4, only 14% were above the 
fourth term. 50% of the pupils registered in term four drop the 
language at the end of that term. Of the army that so valiantly 
starts out on the death march in term one (except for the few who 
continue their second language in college), 75° never get farther 
than the fourth term. No one among us will be bold enough to 
maintain that even four terms of a language, as it is taught at the 
present time, will give the pupil direct access to any phase of 
foreign life. But let me point out further that from 15% to 18% 
never get farther than term one. Fully 22% more will fade from the 
picture by the beginning of term three, and by the time the 
classes are ready for the fourth term, only 53% of the original 
number is left. That means that 47° never get more than three 
terms of a language, and 75% get at most four terms. Yet we 
allow the needs and requirements of 25% of our pupils to guide 
the teaching of all. To the 75% that have dropped by the wayside 
we have given practically nothing that will be of any real value 
to them or of any indirect value to society. 

Under present conditions this large group, excepting the few 
who will continue the language in college, should not study a 
foreign language at all. They are wasting their time, our energy, 
and the taxpayers’ money. We are attempting to teach a foreign 
language to hosts of children who would derive far greater profit 
from some other study. If our accomplishment in the teaching of 
modern languages were to be measured in terms of the aims of 
modern education, one half of our number would be looking for 
other jobs. In this connection it will be interesting to see what 
recommendation the Survey will make. Will it try to find new 
fields to conquer; will it recommend more effective work in a 
narrower field; or will it propose practical changes in our present 
course of study, in our methods of procedure, and in college 
entrance requirements? 

The majority of pupils who drop their language before the 
completion of four terms of work do so as a result of so-called 
mental deficiency, lack of effort, laziness, or whatever we care 
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to call it. We may say that they deserve to drop by the wayside, 
and that the community should not be asked to spend its money 
on them. Many authorities, however, will tell us that such is the 
defense of the teacher that has failed. Instruction which really 
deserves credit is the instruction which succeeds in passing the 
poor element of the class. The bright members will pass in spite 
of us. Every parent is to-day demanding that his child shall have 
the opportunities afforded by public education, supported by the 
tax-payers’ money, and I do not believe that our means of measur- 
ing efficiency and accomplishment are as yet sufficiently accurate 
and infallible to deny the parent this right. 

What shall we do with these pupils with whom we have failed? 
The masses, after all, are the real taxpayers, and I am certain 
we will agree that as such they should receive the utmost con- 
sideration in the planning and management of our secondary 
schools. Classification according to mental efficiency does not 
meet the situation in high schools. The taxpayers are not yet ready 
to furnish the money needed to properly segregate our children, 
even were we prepared to accurately measure their ability. It is 
undoubtedly the business of the community to provide adequate 
facilities for educating its children, and it is our business as paid 
(I use this word with considerable mental reservation!) educators 
to employ these facilities most effectively, to the end that our 
pupils may be best equipped to fit themselves into the society 
in which they will have to live. 

The aim of modern education is the development of social 
efficiency: physical, vocational, avocational, moral, and civic. 
Our objective in teaching two years of French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish must, therefore, be the development of a maximum degree 
of these efficiencies. The present syllabus meets only the linguistic 
requirements of the pupil. It does not meet his practical, his social 
needs. To provide workable material, the teaching of which will 
aid in this direction, is now the object of a committee of New 
York teachers, of which I have the honor of being chairman, and 
I want to tell you briefly what we propose doing. The criticism 
I have made tells you partially why we are doing it. 

It is the belief of the committee that our end will be served 
most effectively by a syllabus of informational material of the 
foreign country, its peoples, their customs, their industries, their 
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contribution to the life of the world. It should be the purpose of 
this syllabus to so enrich the content or informational side as to 
make it of value to the extent pursued, even for those who are 
with us not more than four terms and who, therefore, receive 
little of strictly linguistic training. 

From the syllabus in each language I have chosen the tentative 


material of one term as a model: 


I’ RENCH 
First Term 
Geography: 
A. Size; Comparison with some state in the United States 
B. Location; boundaries to be studied on the map 
History and Culture 
Give one fact in connection with each of the following: 
A. Jeanne d’Ar 
B. 1. Le Panthéon 
2. Victor Hugo 
Customs: 
Give one fact in connection with each of the following: 
A. Le petit-déjeuner 
B. Le béret, la blouse 
Suggested Readings: (10 books are listed) 


GERMAN 
Second Term 
Geography 
General topography: Location, on map, of: 
A. South German Mountains: Schwarzwald; Bavarian Alps. 
B. Middle German lower ranges: Harz; Thiiringerwald. 
C. North German lowlands. 
History 
Frederick the Great; King of Prussia; famous general and statesman; 
contemporary and admirer of Washington. 
Customs: 
A. Brief description of Easter or Christmas customs according to season. 
B. Brief description of railway journey. 
Suggested Readings: (8 books are listed). 


ITALIAN 


Fourth Term 
Geography: 
A. Climate: Give two facts about the climate of Italy. 
B. Give one fact about each of three of the following: 
1. Silk, artificial silk, wool, olives, oranges, lemons, wines. 
2. Carrara marble, mercury, sulphur. 
3. Lack of fuel and raw materials. 
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History: 
State two facts in connection with each of the following: 
1. The Pope. 
2. Unification of Italy. 
Customs: 
Describe in a sentence or two and state two facts about two of the following: 
1. Italian houses. 
2. Home life. 
3. Peculiar customs of different regions. 
4. Currency. 
Suggested Readings: (8 books are listed). 


SPANISH 
Third Term 
Geography: 
Location on map, of: 
The Andes, the Amazon, the Plata, the Pyrenees. 
Give the approximate size of Spain, Argentina, and Mexico. 
History: 
Give one fact in connection with each of two of the following and identify at 
least one picture of each of the two men: 
Velazquez, Murillo, el Greco, Goya, Sorolla, Zuloaga. 
(“Identify” is to be understood as, ‘“‘Pick out from among several shown, a 
painting by the artist and give its title or subject.’’) 
Customs: 
Describe in a sentence or two one additional feature of Spanish life that differs 
from our own. 
Suggested Readings: (7 books are listed). 


Because of the pupils for whom it is primarily intended, the 
work is presented in English. To especially bright classes it may 
be offered in the foreign language. In all classes, and especially in 
the upper terms, it should be supplemented in the foreign language. 
I want to emphasize the fact that the proposed syllabus is a mini- 
mum requirement. There are, however, sufficient suggestions to 
enable a teacher to enlarge to any extent he may deem wise. All 
material is presented under the general topics of GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, and CUSTOMS. SUGGESTED READINGS or references, 
graded whenever possible, have been added for the use of both 
teacher and pupil. Some of these books are texts, and it is hoped 
that teachers in ordering books, especially for terms 1 to 4, will 
give preference to texts containing much of this informational 
subject matter. After the fourth term supplementary reading 
can furnish most of the material. 
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Products and industries are included under geography. 
Biography is placed under the topic of history. Under customs are 
included all features of national life that are somewhat different 
from our own. The term includes such matters as social customs, 
distinctive dress, peculiarities in architecture, holidays and their 
observance, national and provincial types, peculiarly national 
dishes, and forms of government. The following excerpt from the 
Spanish syllabus, prepared by a subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Wm. A. Clarke, Chairman of the Spanish Depart- 
ment in the James Monroe High School, N. Y. City, will give 
an idea of what the committee has in mind by customs. 


Below are given some suggestions in connection with each of 
these general topics. It is to be distinctly understood, however, 
that no one pupil will cover all of these topics even in four 
terms. From a list of this sort any teacher can either select 
a topic for a particular term or at least find something similar. 
Throughout the first four terms we are to choose only one topic 
per term under the general heading of customs. 

Among these topics are: 

1. Social customs. El dia del santo. La siesta. Pelando la 

pava. La romeria. Spanish family 
names. 


bo 


. Distinctive dress. 
Mantilla. Peineta. Faja. Zuecos. Alpargata. 
Montera. 
3. Architecture. 
Patio. Balcén. Tejas. Reja. Zagudn. ‘Mission 
style.” : 
4. Holidays. 
Navidad (nacimientos, Reyes Magos, Nifio Jesis, 
zapatos, camellos, aguinaldo). Semana Santa (events 
occurring during the week). La Verbena de San 
Antonio en Madrid. La fiesta del patrono. El dia 
de San Isidro. (Five others are mentioned.) 
Human types. 
Gitanos. Pordioseros. Sereno. Torero. Indiano. 
Gaucho. Andaluz. Hidalgo venido a menos. Gallego. 
Catalan. 
6. Cocina nacional. 
Cocido. Arroz con pollo. Chocolate con bizcochos. 
Bacalao a la vizcaina. Mazapan. Horchata. Bar- 
quillas. Bufuelos. Tamales. (Three others.) 


wn 
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7. Amusements. 
Corrida. Bailes. Pelota (Jai Alai). Carnaval. Guitar- 
ra. Regatas. del Cantabrico. Zarzuela. Teatro por 
horas. Café. Casino. Ateneo. 


There remains only the question of how this material shall 
be presented to the pupil. The following means are suggested. 
An alert teacher may find many others. 

1. Dictation in the foreign language. 

2. Lectures: in English in the lower terms; in the foreign 
language in the upper terms. Whenever possible these 
should be given with slides, post cards, or other illustrative 
material. 

3. Supplementary readings: either in English or in the foreign 
language, depending on the pupils’ ability. The teacher 
might well call for reports and class discussions of them. 

4. Mimeographed sheets: in order that pupils may not 
have to plow through too much irrelevant material, it will 
sometimes be advisable for the teacher to have important 
topics mimeographed for the class. 

5. Suitable reading texts: Many readers and composition 
books contain much of the information suggested. This 
consideration should be an important factor in the selection 
of texts for the department. 

We can hope to develop little physical efficiency by teaching 
a foreign language. The study of industries, products, commerce, 
etc., sheuld provide points of contact for the business man, the 
traveler, the importer, the exporter. It should be a step in the 
development of vocational efficiency. The geography and the 
customs of the foreign nation will certainly be of interest to the 
traveler. A knowledge, however meagre, of each of the subjects 
suggested will be a practical link between every individual and 
the newspapers and the magazines which he will read, and the 
lectures which he will hear in later life. They will materially 
aid in developing avocational efficiency. If, in the teaching of 
customs, habits, etc., we can succeed in impressing on our pupils 
the interdependence of nations; if we can arouse in them sym 
pathies with other peoples, surely we are developing moral and 
social efficiency. Perhaps a certain familiarity with the foreign 
government, its social, its political, its civil problems, will, to a 
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limited extent, interest our children in the solution of our own 
civic problems, and will thus foster in them a degree of civic 
efficiency. 

It is evident that this subject matter is closely related to that 
of other subjects in the curriculum, and it may be advisable for 
departments to study the question of properly correlating the 
material from both the quantitative and the chronological stand- 
point. I know of only one other city in which definite steps 
have been taken in this direction. That is Denver, Colo., which 
has a very detailed and comprehensive syllabus of informational 
material. 

While we believe that many teachers have been teaching this 
very kind of subject matter to some extent, its presentation in 
the form of a requirement has the following distinct advantages: 

1. It will provide for a certain amount of uniformity. 


~ 


2. It will assure the teaching of at least a minimum amount 
of information in all schools. Since the material is to be 
taught along with or in addition to the regular course of 
study, I want to emphasize again the fact that it is a syllabus 
of minima. ‘The teaching of it will, therefore, be only a 
step toward meeting the ultimate aim of education, as I 
have described it. We hope that many teachers will go 
much farther than the prescribed limits. 

3. It will give to all pupils something tangible, something 


practical, something which they will carry over into their 
after-school life and which should enlist their continued 
interest even after they will have forgotten the purely 
linguistic training received during four terms in high school. 

4. It may beastep ina readjustment of modern language teach- 
ing which will eventually form a sound basis upon which to 
justify teaching so limited an amount of a foreign language 
to so large a percentage of our school population. 


Morris High School, 
N.Y. City. 
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By ELIZABETH FRANZ 


OREIGN languages are being introduced gradually into the 
elementary schools. This has brought forth the problem of 
teaching small children simple French conversation and keeping 
up their interest in it from day to day. In solving this problem 
there are two things the teacher must bear in mind. She must 
consider the child himself and his activities and experiences in 
everyday life. Then she must present the French in such a way 
as to correlate it with these activities and experiences. 

The young child is happy primarily when engaged in activity. 
He likes, above all, to play. He loves to dramatize little stories 
he knows or has read. He enjoys the projects which he and his 
classmates work out, to demonstrate life problems and experiences 
in miniature. Therefore, to be interesting to him, the language 
must take into consideration these childish characteristics. 

The most natural way to begin French is to teach the names 
of objects seen in the room. Children are attracted by colored 
pictures cut from magazines showing things to eat, toys, and other 
things of interest to them. These are very helpful in teaching 
nouns. When told the French word for an object the children 
immediately associate the name with the object or the picture 
As soon as they are able to recognize a number of words let one 
child leave the room while the rest choose an object they know in 
French. When he returns to the room he must ask each one in 
French, “It is the —?’’ During this time the others learn to answer 
by saying yes or no. As time goes on and they learn more words, 
the child may ask more about the object which he is trying to 
guess, such as, “Is it red, round, large?’’ Those in their seats 
answer, ‘‘No, it is not red, etc.”’ The game may be varied in many 
ways, still using the same expressions. 

After a few weeks’ work of fifteen minutes a day one finds 
that the average child has mastered a considerable number of 
nouns and can make use of a few simple questions and answers. 
Now he is ready to really begin his work. Let the pupils choose a 
story they have read in connection with their work or one with 
which they are all familiar. Then, they dramatize the story while 
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the teacher supplies common expressions in French which might 
be used anywhere in ordinary conversation and which suit the 
situation at hand. For example, in the first grade, ‘‘The Three 
Bears’”’ having been chosen, the following expressions were used, 
“Let’s take a walk.”’ “Whata pretty little house!”’ “There is no one 
athome.”’ “Hereissome soup. ‘I’m hungry.” In an incredibly short 
time they associate this conversation with the actions and soon 
need no prompting at all. If asked these French expressions after 
they are finished dramatizing they remember them perfectly. 
They are very enthusiastic about acting out their little stories. 
Strange as it may seem, they do not grow tired of dramatizing the 
same story many times, especially when the children themselves 
are allowed to select the ones who they think play the various 
réles the best. Naturally each wishes to try the same part several 
times in hopes he may be chosen as the best. Thus, by the time 
we are ready to start on a new story many expressions are fairly 
well fixed in everyone’s mind. 

At Holland Hall the project method of teaching is used. By 
this method the children are instructed by giving them first-hand 
experiences. As their first project they had a grocery. When it 
was all set up and the groceries in it we used it for French. One 
child was the storekeeper and the others came to buy things. We 
started with an expression that we already knew from ‘‘The Three, 
Bears,’ ‘’Let’s take a walk.’’ We then learned some new expressions 
mixing in some more old ones.—’'I have to goto the grocery.” 
“What for?”’ “To buy some soup.” “Here is the soup.”’ “How 
much is it?”’ 

These are only a few samples of our work in French, which is 
based entirely on the child’s activities and experiences. This 
method has been used with great success at Holland Hall School 
from the first through the sixth grades the children’s ages ranging 
from five and a half to twelve years. 


Holland Hall School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal. 


As an appreciative user of Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages by C. H. Handschin, I should like to offera word of caution 
against the acceptance of its treatment of French pronunciation. 
In the twelve pages devoted to this subject this otherwise valuable 
book published in 1923 displays a most unfortunate abundance of 
errors which the publishers failed to correct in the 1924 printing of 
the volume. The following observations are therefore respectfully 
submitted. If they prove to be helpful in case a revision of the 
book is undertaken they will have served a double purpose. 

There are in these twelve pages twenty-five errors in the “a” 
sounds alone. [a] is given incorrectly for [a] as follows: p. 100— 
hamac, soif, passage (second a), atteler, la-dedans, baptéme; p. 101— 
maman sympathie; p. 103—accés, accorder, aquatique (2), ine, 
nuage; p. 104—voir; p. 105—choir; p. 108—part, page; p. 110— 
inhabile, impartial (2), syntaxe, sympathie. [a] is given incorrectly 
for [a] in passage (first a), p. 100, in casser, p. 104, and in roi, p. 108. 

There is every possible kind of confusion of “e” sounds. 
[e] is used instead of [e] as follows: p. 106—travailler; p. 107— 
récit; p. 109—gai, quai, geai. [a] should be [e] in Xeres, p. 103. 
e] should be [e] in plagait, p. 104, and restaurant, p. 108. [a] should 
be [e] in défendu, p. 102. [e] should be [a] in enseignes-tu, p. 102, 
and regu, Dp. 104. 

The “close 0” is used inconsistently in “[rezdpsj3]”, p. 100, 
and on page 104 philoso phe [filozof] should be [filozof]. 

Nasalization is shown incorrectly in gagner, p. 102, and over- 
looked in impartial, p. 110. There should be no [n] in fente, p. 100. 
On page 110, rhum [r5] should be [rom] and on page 105, entier 
[étje] should be [atje]. 

There are thirteen errors in the use of the sign of length. It is 
inserted incorrectly as follows: p. 101—robe; p. 102 —diagnostique ; 
p. 103—joug, jouer; p. 108—Paul; p. 107—fimit, vie; p. 109— tu 
sais; p. 110 el In the case of the last four the length sign 
given is final. Is it not one of the fundamental principles of French 
pronunciation that all final vowels are short? The length sign is 
omitted as follows: p. 100, baptéme; p. 105—autre; p. 110—im 
mense; p. 109—Jjetine (the accent seems to have been intended 
here). Homonyms are confused by the omission of the circumflex 
accent in this word jetine, as is also the case with tache for tdche, 
p. 107, to correspond to the transcription given—([ta:§]. Another 
unfortunate misprint is “courai,” p. 100. 
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Errors abound also in the transcription of consonants. Final 
sm is twice given incorrectly: p. 101—{prizm] should be [prism] 
and p. 105 [\izm] should be [{ism]. P. 105 [Seriff] should, of course, 
show only one [f]. On the same page mangeons is transcribed 
[ma36z] and on page 108 fout is given |tut],—both of which occur 
only in liaison. 

In passing, it seems worth noting that while Christ {krist], 
p. 101, is correct, it would be well to add that in Jésus-Christ 
it is usually pronounced [kril. 

The symbol for the English nasal consonant [n] is used (p. 102) 
instead of the French [n|. The English word sing and the French 
word signe suffice to show that this distinction is no less important 
than that between the English “r” and the French “r” or between 
German “ch” in [ic] and [ax]. 

On page 103—“ Before e, gg is pronounced [gz]” should be {g3]. 

On page 106, moyen is transcribed [moiién]! 

The reason for the marginal repetition of the sound symbols 
[n], [n] and [w] is not clear (pp. 102 and 103). Moreover [n| is 
treated as an orthographic symbol, not a sound symbol in the fol- 
lowing statement (p. 102): “[n] Voiced nasal, which is merely 
the sign of nasality of the preceding vowel.” 

P. 103—“When g is voiced before e, i, y, it is written gu.” 
This rather definitely implies that there is such a thing in French 
as a voiceless g. 

P. 103—*“[y] Voiceless. Written u. Like w in English sweet.” 
The inadequacy (not to say gross incorrectness) of this statement 
is absolutely nullifying. This sound is exactly as much like English 
w as the sound [y] is like [u]. [y] is obtained by raising the tongue 
from the [y] position, whereas [w]| is the consonantal equivalent 
of [ul]. 

P. 104—“[s].... written.... ¢ in the endings -tion, -tial 
7. tié,.... but not in -tie, -tier.” The words amitié, aristo- 
cratie and balbutier show the need for at least a less dogmatic 
statement here. 


P. 104—“Final s is.... pronounced in fils, atlas, mars,.... 
mois; also generally in foreign names: Romulus, and in many 
French names, as Reims, Vosges ..... ” TI can find no authority 


for the sounding of the s in mois. As for the pronunciation of 
Vosges [vor3], the s is silent in both cases and [3] is the regular 
equivalent of ge. 

P. 106—ville is given as an example of voiceless /. 

P. 108—The word veuve is given as an example of the sound 
(g:] and of the spelling e#, neither of which applies! There is 
similar inappropriateness in impartial, syntaxe and sympathie, 
p. 110, and in Xeres, p. 103, where x=[k] only. 

P. 104—“s between vowels is voiceless: parasol”! Parasol 
is, of course, a compound whose last syllable retains its independent 
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pronunciation and nothing could be more erroneous than to 
generalize on such an exception. 

P. 109—“Is .... faisant the past participle of faire”? 

P. 109—The treatment of the ai diagraph is misleading and 
inadequate. Space does not permit going into this and similar 
cases in detail. 

C. E. FICKEN 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A PROPO,. D’UNE EDITION DE BALZAC 

“Enfin, un jour la mére fut dépouillée de tout. Pendant une 
péche de son pére, le fils emporta le buffet, /a mette, les draps, le 
linge, ne laissa que les quatre murs; il avait tout vendu pour aller 
faire ses frigousses 4 Nantes.” 

(H. de Balzac, Un Drame au Bord de la Mer) 

L’auteur d’une excellente édition de contes francais, ot figure 
ce conte de Balzac, donne du mot ‘‘mette’’ (que nous soulignons) 
une explication et une traduction ingénieuses mais erronées: 

Note: ‘“‘The dialects often offer examples of the survival of 
Old French words; métal is the modern word for ‘metal’; 
it is sometimes used in slang for ‘money’.”’ 

Vocabulaire: mette; f. metal (Old French). 

Sans insister sur le fait que le sens de la phrase n’implique pas 
qu’il s’agisse d’argent, qu’il n’est question que d’objets mobiliers, 
de linge de maison et de linge de corps, volés puis vendus, que, 
dans cette énumération, l’argent ne pouvait étre mentionné qu’au 
début,—si Balzac avait voulu rapporter les actions du fils voleur 
dans leur ordre chronologique probable—, ou qu’a la fin,—en bon 
rhétoricien et en considérant l’importance des objets dérobés, 
—et non pas au milieu, et surtout qu'il s’agit de ce que le fils 
avait pu voler puis revendre, faisons remarquer que Balzac a 
employé le mot ‘‘mette’”’ dans Eugénie Grandet, qui parut, comme 
Un Drame au Bord de la Mer, en 1834, et que ce mot est placé 
dans un contexte qui ne laisse aucun doute sur la signification: 

“Tl ouvrit la mette ou était la farine..... 

L’édition Spiers de Eugénie Grandet (Heath & Co.) donne donc 
l’explication juste: 

Note: mette (more correctly mate) =bin. 

La mette dont parle Balzac est bien la mate, ou huche 4 pain, 
grand coffre sans tiroirs, 4 lourd couvercle, monté sur pieds courts, 
et qui sert de garde-manger dans la cuisine-salle 4 manger des 
habitations paysannes, ou de pétrin dans le fournil. On en voit 
beaucoup dans |’Ouest de la France ou, il n’y a pas cinquante ans, 
presque toutes les familles de cultivateurs pétrissaient et cuisaient 
encore leur “pain de ménage.”’ 
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Au sujet de l’orthographe du mot, consultons Littré. II in- 
dique ‘‘maie’’ comme graphie principale, et mée, met, ou mait, 
comme graphies occasionnelles. Il ne donne pas “‘mette.”” Balzac 
aurait-il donc commis une erreur d’orthographe, lui qui se vantait 
de connaitre son francais comme pas un? 

Faute d’orthographe, peut-étre (encore que dans |’édition de 
1843 de Eugénie Grandet, le mot “‘mette’’ soit en italiques), mais 
exactitude phonétique. En effet, les paysans de la vallée de la 
Loire et des provinces de |’Ouest prononcent [yn met], et Balzac, 
par souci d’exactitude dans la couleur locale, a transcrit en fran- 
¢ais le nom qu’il a entendu donner a la ma’ ,par les paysans du 
pays Nantais (Un Drame au Bord de la Mer) et du Saumurois 
(Eugénie Grandet). Il savait si bien qu’il employait la un terme 
local, qu’en 1843, répétons-le, il faisait mettre en italiques dans 
Eugénie Grandet un mot qu’il avait employé dans deux ceuvres 
écrites en 1834. 

Cette prononciation de l’Ouest [met] est d’ailleurs plus prés 
de l’étymologie que la prononciation et la graphie courantes 
(maie=[me]). Clédat donne “mactra’’ comme étymologie latine. 
Littré donne en outre comme étymologie dialectale le ‘‘met’’ 
de la Saintonge et de l’Angoumois. Mais ce “‘met’’[met] de la 
Saintonge ou de l’Angoumois aurait pu tout aussi bien étre le 
[met] tourangeau ou nantais, car il n’y a la qu’un cas particulier 
de la survivance, dans la prononciation paysanne du bassin moyen 
de la Loire et des Bocages, du ‘‘?’’ final étymologique dans les 
noms, les verbes et les adjectifs. 

Dans le Centre et dans l’Ouest, mais surtout en Anjou et en 
Touraine, les paysans font sonner le ‘‘?’’ final des terminaisons 
en at, et, ait, it, ott, ot. 

Exemples: un chat [& fat]; un rat [@ rat]; 

un crochet [c@ krofet]; du duvet [dy dyvet] 

la mére Mollet {la mer molet]; un fouet [& fwet]; 
du lait [dy let]; il tonnait [i tonet]; il venait [i vnet]; 
un lit [c lit]; la nuit [la nyit]; 

un fagot [@ fagot]; un pot [@ pot]; un sot [@ sot]; 

Ils prononcent encore [drwet] pour “droit”? et [frwet] pour 
“froid.”” (Comparons ce [we] avec [mwe] ou [mwa]= “moi,” agré- 
able persistance de la prononciation du Grand Siécle, qui a fait 
écrire 4 Balzac “‘ouvrouére’’ pour “ouvroir,” dans Engénie Grandet.) 

Dans ‘“‘froid,” le “‘d’”’ final est changé en “‘t.’’ Ce n’est pas le 
seul cas. ‘‘Nid’’ (qui a donné “nitée,”’ synonyme de “nichée”’ 
et encore usité dans le Centre et dans l’Ouest) est prononcé [nit], 
et “‘/aid”’ est [let]. La vieille forme féminine ‘‘une souritte’”’—qui 
n’est pas seulement du Berry comme |’a dit Littré—n’est pas, 
dans la vallée de la Loire, tombée en désuétude devant l’ancienne 
forme masculine “‘um souris’’ modernisée dans le genre féminin: 
“‘une souris,” et l’on dit encore [yn surit] dans la Touraine. 
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Enfin, il n’est pas jusqu’a “‘aussi’’ et ‘‘assez’’ qui ne soient 
gratifiés d'un “‘t’”’ final, et prononcés [osit] et [aset]. Mais si, 
pour celui-ci, l’étymologie latine peut fournir un argument de 
défense, en faveur de celui-la, comme de [frwet] et [let], qui 
voudra, ou pourra, nous dire quelle loi phonétique peut étre 
invoquée? 

RENE HARDRE. 

North Carolina College for Women 

Greensboro, N.C. 





Notes and News 











WASHINGTON NOTES 


The Washington Branch of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers met in Seattle Oct. 28, in conjunction with 
the Washington Education Association. The following officers 
were elected: President—Miss Grace I. Liddell, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma; Vice-President—Miss Adelaide Fischer, Lincoln 
High School, Seattle; Executive Committee—Professor P. J. 
Frein and Professor Geo. W. Umphrey, University of Washing 
ton, Mrs. Eleanor Iorns, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, and 
Miss Allie L. Laird, Ballard High School, Seattle. 

The subject of the Modern Foreign Language Study was ably 
presented by Professor E. O. Eckelman, regional chairman. 
Professor Eckelman gave a detailed outline of the proposed work 
to be done by the Study, and of what has already been accom 
plished. He made a plea for greater publicity for the tests which 
are being set out by those in charge of the Study, and secured the 
names of a considerable number of those present who agreed to 
co-operate in giving these tests. 

Mr. Carl Ryan, Ballard High School, Seattle, gave an in- 
teresting report on ‘“‘The Experiment of Conducting Classes with 
no Assigned Home Study.’ Mr. Ryan was unqualified in his 
statement, based on this trial, that in a sixty-five minute period 
of recitation and study pupils can master beginning French with 
no home study. 

Professor August Dvorak of the University of Washington 
led a discussion of “Different Types of Foreign Language Tests.”’ 

The Northwest Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish met Oct. 29 in connection with the W. E. A. Sefior 
D. Ulpiano Borja, Consul for Ecuador, Seattle, gave a very in- 
teresting talk in Spanish on Ecuador. Senor Borja told of the 
recent discovery of Inca ruins of great interest to archaeologists; 
of the flora and fauna, the climate and customs of the people. 
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Women, he said, have all the rights of men. There fs entire religious 
liberty. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Presidet, Mr. G. B. Smith, 
West Seattle High School; Secretary, Miss Rice, seattle. 

Crack [. Lippe. 
MAINE NOTES ; 

The annual meeting of the Modern Language Section of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association was held Friday «fternoon, October 
29 in the building of the Bangor High School. The presiding 


officer was Mme. Pauline A. Beaupré, head of the department of 
French of Bangor High School. 

The following addresses were delivered: ‘‘I.xchange of Let- 
ters among Interesting Students as an Aid t« Language Study”’ 


by Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, National Director. Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C.,and ‘‘Attainable Objectives in a Secondary 
School Course in Modern Languages” by “r. Louis A. Roux, 
lecturer in French, New York University. . 

The executive committee for the coming \car is composed of 
Miss Adelaide Briggs, department of French, |>cering High School, 
Portland, as chairman, Professor Everett Sirony of Colby Col- 
lege, and Professor Marion S. Buzzell of the lniversity of Maine. 

Professor Sydney B. Brown of the department of French, Bates 
College, is spending the present year abroad «1 leave of absence. 
His work is being carried on by George S. Getchev, assistant 
professor of French. 

Mr. Julio Berzunza, formerly connected with: the University 
of Illinois as a graduate student and assistant tn the department 
of Romance Languages and more recently in cliarge of the work 
in Spanish at Murphy College of the University oi Asheville, has 
joined the faculty of the University of Maine as instructor in 
Spanish and Italian. 

Roy AM. PETERSON. 


The meeting of modern language teachers held Saturday, No- 
vember 6, in connection with the Bucknell University Educational 
Conference was a complete success. The attendance was more 
than fifty, in spite of competition with six other su/»ject conferences. 

Mr. Ralph W. Haller, chairman of the departments of French 
and German, Morris High School, New York City, presided and 
read a paper* urging the readjustment of content in the high 
school curriculum to make possible an acquaintance with the 
foreign culture for the student taking a two-year course. Dr. C. R. 
Hoechst, until recently of the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
now director of Extension education in that city, spoke on the 
practical class-room use of phonetics. Wrofessor W. H. Shelton 


* Published in full in this number. 
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of the University of Pittsburgh, regional representative of the 
Modern Language Study, gave an excellent résumé of the ac- 
complishments and possibilities of the Study. 

President G. C. L. Riemer, of Bloomsburg State Teachers’ 
College discussed the training of modern language teachers in the 
normal college. Miss Gertrude L. Turner of the Abington High 
School, Philadelphia, discussed the value of extra-curricular 
activities, especially of foreign language clubs, in opening the 
minds of high school students. Interesting discussions followed 
the papers. 

Professor Leo L. Rockwell of Bucknell University was elected 
chairman for the coming year. Miss Gertrude L. Turner was 
elected secretary. 

The Bureau of Information Pre-Espana of the Internationa! 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 41 Broad Street, New York, 
offers its services to Spanish teachers. Its latest publication is 
“Spain: Pertinent Facts Briefly Sketched,”’ by Carolina Marcial 
Dorado, with illustrations and two maps, which is sold at cost 
for twenty-five cents. 

The Educational Division of the Pan American Union receives 
the more important educational journals of Latin America and a 
considerable number from the United States, enabling it to 
furnish information to interested persons in any part of our 
hemisphere. Many inquiries come to the Union from teachers 
and students on both sides of the equator, particularly with regard 
to educational facilities in the various countries, and all such 
inquiries are welcomed and given careful attention. 

Fellowships for German Universities. The American German 
Student Exchange, Inc., announces that a limited number of 
fellowships for study in Germany will be awarded to American 
students for the year 1927-28. These fellowships are open to both 
men and women, and preference in selection will be given to ap- 
plicants between the ages of twenty and thirty, and particularly 
to those who are potential leaders in public life. They are offered 
invarious fields of study, including literature, cover tuition, board, 
and lodging during the academic term, and are tenable for one 
year. Fuller information may be had of Carl J. Friedrich, In- 
stitute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


American Field Service Fellowship for French Universites, Inc. 
A limited number of fellowships for advanced study in France 
will be awarded for the year 1927-28. Each will carry a stipend 
of $1200 and will be tenable for one year with possibility of re- 
newal. At present they are open only to men. Preference is given 
to candidates between the ages of twenty and thirty years. For 
full information, apply to Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The International Student Hospitality Association announces 
sojourns in Europe for American students in the summer of 1927. 
The essence of this plan appears to be that the participants are 
introduced to the life of the foreign people as the average tourist 
isnot. A student of the foreign country normally travels with each 
group as guide and host. For further information and terms address 
The Open Road Inc. 2 West 46th Street, New York. 


The Ministry of Public Instruction of Portugal has appointed 
an official commission to study and formulate bases for the fixa- 
tion of a normal pronunciation of Portuguese for foreigners. The 
chairman of the Commission is the dean of Portuguese philologists, 
Dr. José Leite de Vasconcelos, and the other members are Pro 
fessors Mendes dos Remedios, Ferrand de Almeida and Oliveira 
Guimaraes of the University of Coimbra, Jose Joaquim Nunes 
of Lisbon, Luis Cardim of Oporto, and Joaquim de Siqueira Cou- 
tinho of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
formerly of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


The Austro-American Institute of Education invites tourists 
who visit Austria, particularly Vienna, in the summer of 1927 to 
avail themselves of its services. The honorary president of the 
institute is Albert H. Washburn, American Minister in Austria, 
the director is Dr. Paul L. Dengler, a teacher of French in one of 
the secondary schools of Vienna. Some of our readers may have 
heard Dr. Dengler lecture here last year under the auspices of 
the institute of international education. The Austro-American 
Institute wishes to be a clearing-house for the exchange of ideas 
concerning education, and to be of practical service to American 
visitors. It offers an unconventional form of guidance through 
Vienna and Austria at extremely reasonable rates. The address is: 
Elisabethstrasse 9, Wien. 


Iowa State Teachers Association. About 50 teachers attended 
the Modern Language Section meeting, which was held in the 
West High School, Des Moines, Friday, November 5, 1926. 
Preceding the meeting, there was a special luncheon for modern 
language teachers, which afforded a pleasant opportunity for soci- 
ability. The program, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary F. 
Boyd, was as follows. Professor E. K. Mapes, of the University 
of Iowa, spoke on ‘Some Common Errors in the Pronunciation 
of Spanish.” Miss Ruth Jane Kirby, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed ‘‘What’s in a Method?” Professor B. Q. Morgan, of the 
University of Wisconsin, showed “The Place of Foreign Language 
in the American High School,” making a strong plea for high 
school instruction in foreign language. Professor C. E. Young, 
f the University of Iowa, presented the subject of the standardized 
tests worked out under the auspices of the Modern Foreign 
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Language Study, and invited the cooperation of teachers in the 
research work which the Study is still carrying on. 


The Italian House of New York, promoted by Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Institute of Italian Culture, is reported to be 
making satisfactory progress. The cornerstone was laid by Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia on August 5, and other speakers on 
that occasion were H. E. Ambassador De Martino and Judge 
Freschi. 

Mount Holyoke College Summer School. It is announced that 
Professor L. L. Stroebe of Vassar College will conduct a German 
course from July 9th to August 20th, 1927, for teachers of German 
and others, men and women, who wish to improve their knowledge 
of German. ‘This course resumes the work inaugurated by Pro 
fessor Stroebe in 1912, and conducted from 1914 to 1917 at Middle- 
bury College, Vt. The new course follows the principle so success- 
fully demonstrated in Professor Strobe’s first venture, and since 
then applied in French and Spanish at Middlebury and elsewhere, 
namely that of employing the foreign language exclusively in and 
out of the recitation hall. 





Personalia 





Dr. Maximilian Rudwin, who was assistant professor of 
modern languages in the University of Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed professor of French and head of the department of modern 
languages at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. Dr. Rudwin has 
just returned from a year’s stay in France where he has received 
the degree of Docteur de | Université de Montpellier (mention, 
trés honorable). 

Professor Rudwin has just brought out the following: Satan 
et le Satanisme dans l’wuvre de Victor Hugo. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1926. xiv, 150 p.—Bibliographie de Victor Hugo. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1926. viii, 44 p. 

Professor J. de Siqueira Countinho of the Catholic University 
of America has been appointed a permanent member of the 
faculty of the Summer Session of the University of Berlin. He 
will teach in Berlin next summer (1927) for the third successive 
year. 

Dr. Erwin W. Roessler, head of the department of modern 
languages in the New York high school of commerce, was killed 
by a train on a grade crossing near Golden Bridge, N. Y., October 
23, 1926. 
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Edouard Champion is to lecture at Ann Arbor on Anatole 
France and on Henry Vignaud, whose invaluable collection of 
Americana has been bought by the University of Michigan. 

Professor A. G. Canfield has retired as head of the department 
of Romance Languages at the University of Michigan, and 
Professor Hugo P. Thieme has been appointed as his successor. 

Dr. J. F. L. Raschen is on a year’s leave of absence from the 
University of Pittsburgh to organize the Modern Languages 
department of the new university at Miami, Fla. Prof. W. H. 
Shelton has been appointed acting head of the Modern Languages 
department of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Joseph McCurdy has left the University of Pittsburgh 
to become head of the department of Romance Languages at 
Center College, Danville, Kentucky. 

Dr. Ernest Jockers, formerly of the College of the City of 
New York, is in the German department of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





Reviews 











TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH WITH NOTES 
AND VOCABULARY. By Epwin B. WILttiams, Ph. D. Pp. 
VII-428. D. C. Heath & Co. 

It must be admitted at the very start that this is an excellent 
book for its purpose, and one very welcome to teachers who know 
the difficulty of finding suitable scientific articles for the use of 
classes in translation from the French. The notes are exceedingly 
clear, and the vocabulary furnishes in every case the proper tech- 
nical English equivalent. The amount of labor and care required 
to make such a vocabulary complete can be appreciated by all 
experienced teachers, but will be more obvious to others after read- 
ing, in the preface, the names of many eminent persons whose aid 
is acknowledged. The only fault to be found with this part of the 
book is that in a certain number of cases French words having 
nearly or quite the same form in English are translated by that 
form alone, and no explanation is added. A student who found it 
necessary to look up émulsion or méthane would hardly be enlight- 
ened by finding “emulsion” or “methane.” So also with maturation, 
mésothorium, géogénie, and many other words. In a few, a very few 
instances, careful search has revealed renderings which might 
possibly be misleading, though not seriously, e. g., riverain is given 
as meaning “bordering,” and vérin is turned into “screwjack,” 
which it no doubt sometimes is, although where the word appears, 
on page 236, a jack of hydraulic character is evidently intended. 
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Immeuble is rendered by “real estate, property,” whereas on page 
244 the word is equivalent to “a building.” However, these are 
exceptions in a fine piece of work, and are mentioned to give a 
semblance of criticism to a review which in general can be only 
praise. 

The author’s notes are indicative of his knowledge of the sub- 
jects treated, and are admirably to the point. They are so good 
that it is a pity they are not twice as numerous. Many oppor- 
tunities for a note are passed by in silence,—a distinct loss to 
students of French in scientific and technical schools, who are by 
no means beyond the need of common information in science as 
well as syntax. And it must be admitted that their instructors 
themselves, however strong they may be in French, are rarely well 
enough grounded in science to be able to answer many questions. 

For many of us who have found trouble in getting a satisfactory 
“scientific reader” in French, Professor Williams’ book bids fair 
to solve the problem. The articles are taken from the best sources, 
and are fresh in their interest. They present a variety of topics, 
from the nomenclature of chemistry, or the language of mathe- 
matics, to descriptions of bridges, engines, electrical devices, wire- 
less communications, metallurgy, photography,and aviation. They 
seem to have life enough in them to attract and hold the interest 
of even the young specialist, who is notoriously scornful of all 
science outside his personal province; and they will add to his 
stock of information. The get up of the book is of the best; and 
the figures and diagrams are clear, full in detail and conveniently 
placed in the text. 

In spite of what may have seemed, in the beginning of these 
comments, like strictures, the writer of them feels that Professor 
Williams has comprehended the difficulty, in fact the impossibility, 
of finding any general French-English dictionary of technical terms 
for use by the student or teacher, and that he has met their needs 
with complete success. It is the fate of all books on science to 
become quickly out of date. Until this is the case with Williams’ 
Technical and Scientific French, the work seems destined to do 
excellent service. 

CHARLES C. CLARKE 

Yale University 
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In an age when it is the secret ambition of many teachers of 
Spanish to write a newer and better grammar it is naturally very 
difficult for a reviewer to criticise objectively and impartially. 
The present writer, who thinks he is quite human, has experienced 
no such difficulty with A First Spanish Grammar because it is 
unmistakably a work of outstanding merit. He wishes to‘confess, 
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furthermore, that this is the first grammar in many a year that 
he has read from cover to cover (not even excluding the ones that 
he has been teaching to his classes). 

Messrs. Marden and Tarr obviously believe—and they are not 
alone in this belief—that complete mastery of a language can be 
best achieved through a conscious and intelligent assimilation of 
its grammar and syntax. Accordingly they have aimed to demon- 
strate that the essential rules and principles which govern Spanish 
usage are both logical and rational phenomena. This aim is 
carried out consistently in the fifty lessons that make up the book 
and is realized with creditable success wherever possible. So clear 
and convincing is the presentation of grammatical theory that 
students using A First Spanish Grammar will no longer have to 
rely exclusively on their memory; they will enjoy (perhaps for the 
first time) the novel experience of applying their reasoning power 
to a subject traditionally regarded as arbitrary, capricious, and 
unreasonable. 

Without neglecting to stress those topics which are commonly 
emphasized, the authors have singled out for especial treatment a 
few items that ordinarily do not receive particular attention. Thus 
they pause to make clear the inclusion or omission of subject 
pronouns (Lesson VI), the reason for the use of estar as the 
progressive auxiliary (Lesson VIII), the peculiar construction 
required by the verb gustar (LessonX VI), the redundant construc- 
tion of conjunctive personal pronouns (Lesson XIX), the irregu- 
larities that occur in the future and conditional tenses (Lesson 
XXVII), the essence and possible functions of a clause (Lesson 
XXXI), and many more similar points that very frequently are 
not understood by the beginner. Topics like the position of ad- 
jectives, the relative pronouns, the imperfect and preterit tenses, 
and the irregular verbs are presented with impressive clearness and 
precision. One hesitates to call these the features of the grammar 
for fear of implying a comparison that would be unfair to the 
other chapters of the book. In general, it is evident that the 
authors have concentrated their knowledge and skill on those 
points which experience has demonstrated to be especially trouble- 
some to the elementary student. Here and there they even issue 
direct cautions to the learner concerning a hidden danger. Oc- 
casionally an attempt is made to clarify a given form or, construc- 
tion by reference in a footnote to historical Spanish grammar. It 
is to be hoped that such references will be multiplied in the next 
edition. 

The practical exercises of A First Spanish Grammar are no 
less effectively presented than the grammatical theory. The 
illustrative sentences are numerous and well chosen to show the 
application of the rule previously developed and formulated. 
Every lesson contains four exercises: a Spanish text, a cuestion- 
ario, and two sets of English sentences for translation (Lessons 
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Immeuble is rendered by “real estate, property,” whereas on page 
244 the word is equivalent to “a building.” However, these are 
exceptions in a fine piece of work, and are mentioned to give a 
semblance of criticism to a review which in general can be only 
praise. 

The author’s notes are indicative of his knowledge of the sub- 
jects treated, and are admirably to the point. They are so good 
that it is a pity they are not twice as numerous. Many oppor- 
tunities for a note are passed by in silence,—a distinct loss to 
students of French in scientific and technical schools, who are by 
no means beyond the need of common information in science as 
well as syntax. And it must be admitted that their instructors 
themselves, however strong they may be in French, are rarely well 
enough grounded in science to be able to answer many questions. 

For many of us who have found trouble in getting a satisfactory 
“scientific reader” in French, Professor Williams’ book bids fair 
to solve the problem. The articles are taken from the best sources, 
and are fresh in their interest. They present a variety of topics, 
from the nomenclature of chemistry, or the language of mathe- 
matics, to descriptions of bridges, engines, electrical devices, wire 
less communications, metallurgy, photography,and aviation. They 
seem to have life enough in them to attract and hold the interest 
of even the young specialist, who is notoriously scornful of all 
science outside his personal province; and they will add to his 
stock of information. The get up of the book is of the best; and 
the figures and diagrams are clear, full in detail and conveniently 
placed in the text. 

In spite of what may have seemed, in the beginning of these 
comments, like strictures, the writer of them feels that Professor 
Williams has comprehended the difficulty, in fact the impossibility, 
of finding any general French-English dictionary of technical terms 
for use by the student or teacher, and that he has met their needs 
with complete success. It is the fate of all books on science to 
become quickly out of date. Until this is the case with Williams’ 
Technical and Scientific French, the work seems destined to do 
excellent service. 
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furthermore, that this is the first grammar in many a year that 
he has read from cover to cover (not even excluding the ones that 
he has been teaching to his classes). 

Messrs. Marden and Tarr obviously believe—and they are not 
alone in this belief—that complete mastery of a language can be 
best achieved through a conscious and intelligent assimilation of 
its grammar and syntax. Accordingly they have aimed to demon- 
strate that the essential rules and principles which govern Spanish 
usage are both logical and rational phenomena. This aim is 
carried out consistently in the fifty lessons that make up the book 
and is realized with creditable success wherever possible. So clear 
and convincing is the presentation of grammatical theory that 
students using A First Spanish Grammar will no longer have to 
rely exclusively on their memory; they will enjoy (perhaps for the 
first time) the novel experience of applying their reasoning power 
to a subject traditionally regarded as arbitrary, capricious, and 
unreasonable. 

Without neglecting to stress those topics which are commonly 
emphasized, the authors have singled out for especial treatment a 
few items that ordinarily do not receive particular attention. Thus 
they pause to make clear the inclusion or omission of subject 
pronouns (Lesson VI), the reason for the use of estar as the 
progressive auxiliary (Lesson VIII), the peculiar construction 
required by the verb gustar (LessonX VI), the redundant construc- 
tion of conjunctive personal pronouns (Lesson XIX), the irregu- 
larities that occur in the future and conditional tenses (Lesson 
XXVIII), the essence and possible functions of a clause (Lesson 
XXXII), and many more similar points that very frequently are 
not understood by the beginner. Topics like the position of ad- 
jectives, the relative pronouns, the imperfect and preterit tenses, 
and the irregular verbs are presented with impressive clearness and 
precision. One hesitates to call these the features of the grammar 
for fear of implying a comparison that would be unfair to the 
other chapters of the book. In general, it is evident that the 
authors have concentrated their knowledge and skill on those 
points which experience has demonstrated to be especially trouble- 
some to the elementary student. Here and there they even issue 
direct cautions to the learner concerning a hidden danger. Oc- 
casionally an attempt is made to clarify a given form or_construc- 
tion by reference in a footnote to historical Spanish grammar. It 
is to be hoped that such references will be multiplied in the next 
edition. 

The practical exercises of A First Spanish Grammar are no 
less effectively presented than the grammatical theory. The 
illustrative sentences are numerous and well chosen to show the 
application of the rule previously developed and formulated. 
Every lesson contains four exercises: a Spanish text, a cuestton- 
ario, and two sets of English sentences for translation (Lessons 
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I-X have only one set of English sentences). These exercises not 
only bear specifically on the lessons which they accompany but 
also bring into play systematically the grammatical material and 
vocabularies of previous lessons. The Spanish texts, gracefully 
and elegantly written, contain much useful and interesting in- 
formation about Spain and South America, without falling into 
the monotony of a travelogue, and treat of a variety of themes 
gathered from daily life, without becoming trifling and insipid. 
While narrative and descriptive passages predominate, the con- 


versational style is employed with due frequency. The cuestion- 
arios are as stimulating and thought provoking as exercises of 
this nature can be. Those stressing the “practical” phase of 


Spanish will find their purpose served in part by a list of the most 
common terms used in commercial and social correspondence and 
by a few sample letters that appear after the last formal lesson. 

It would be futile to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of A First Spanish Grammar, since in the last analysis they 
would amount merely to an enumeration of personal preferences 
in the matter of presentation or arrangement of material. Only 
a few errors, for the most part mechanical, have been noted. For 
Articulo (p. 15) read Articulo; for té (p. 72) read ti; for Préterito 
(p. 85) read Pretérito; for querer (p. 102) read querer (ie); for hear 
from (p. 107) read to hear from. The word mencionadas (p. 212) is 
not taken care of in the vocabulary. The same is true of the phrases 
dar tal paso and mds que nunca (p. 217). The meaning of the 
preposition de as it appears in the phrase servia. . . . de (p. 229) is 
not included in the vocabulary. 

The chapter on pronunciation fails to explain the combinations 
gua and gii. The redundant use of /e (direct object) as it appears 
in Sentence 5, Exercise A, p. 75, has not been previously explained. 
The sentence Tengo el desego de comprar la casa (p. 129) is obviously 
out of place in a list of sentences illustrating the use of the sub- 
junctive. The explanation of the use of sino (p. 196) should be 
modified to include more cases than the statement would lead 
one to believe. When dealing with the subject of comparisons and 
comparative sentences it might be well to include the construction 
the more... .the more. Lastly (there is no attempt at completeness 
in this portion of the review), the treatment of the indefinite 
article could be somewhat more comprehensive. 

Although the grammar that will satisfy all teachers of Spanish 
has not yet been written, A First Spanish Grammar should have 
a wide appeal. Without omitting the best features of its prede- 
cessors it contains many new ones that make it fairly unique in 
its class. 

H. CHONON BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 





